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‘THE GOSPEL OF SPRING. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


Oe sent his heralds to proclaim 
The day of Christ’s appearing, 
And from the east and west they came 
With prophecies most cheering. 
Joy follows closely on their feet, 
And Love allied to Duty, 
With welcome thrills the woods and hills, 
And crowns the earth with beauty. 
The heart of God comes closer now 
To hearts so long repelling, 
And on‘each vagrant bush and bough 
The buds of hope are swelling. 
The chains that held the world in thrall 
By gentlest touch are broken, 
While day by day, in God’s own way, 
The words of life are spoken. 
The heart of earth begins to throb, 
And all her springs of gladness 
Break forth in melodies, that rob 
The darkest hour of sadness, 
Again Love’s miracle we see 
Wrought out for man’s inspection ; 
And where a seed has bloomed, we read, 
Death has its resurrection. 
Spring comes, as the apostles came, 
With heavenly inspiration, 
Her only errand, to proclaim 
The wonders of salvation. 
The blossoms springing on the plain, 
The rock so deeply smitten, 
Is but the scroll her hands unroll 
On which God’s love is written. 





“SLEEVE SERMONS.” 
BY W. H, VAN DOREN, D.D, 


N°? sanctified genius ever touched loftier keys than 

Leighton. His classic taste, his delicate fancy 
were only equalled by his exalted piety and meekness of 
spirit. He once said to his students of theology, “ Never 
forget that the greater the igMorance of the hearers, the 
greater ought the light be to relieve them.” An address 
made off-hand, under the delusion that anything will do 
for Sunday-school youth, is a common error, A friend 
calls them “ Sleeve Sermons.” 

He had seen the harvestman loading grain, shake out 
the loose seeds carelessly from his sleeve. Ohildren are 
as quick and keen to discern between “ beaten oil” of 
truth and a careless talk, as between rag currency and 
pure gold coin. The infallible weary yawning that fol- 
lows the dreary common-places, puts many of the chil- 
dren into a quiet sleep. The plain truth is, nothing is 
said to keep men awake. It costs some thought, and 
not @ little study, to be able to edify the young. 

The only value of a gold eagle depends on the amount 
of labor to secure that coin. So it is with all intellec- 
tual effort, It isa mere mockery of the wants of children’s 





souls to permit stolid piety to pour out his sleepy plati- 
tudes like a rain of poppies. And yet preaching with- 
out grace, is a lamp without oil. “Shall I put any fire 
in my sermon?” inquired a brother of the writer. “If 
you keep me awake this weather, you must thunder 
some, but lighten all the while.” 

Rev. Dr. Blair said to a young minister who com- 
plained of his want of ability to do justice to himself. 
“A person who says he can’t find his purse, searching 
pocket after pocket, may conclude it is not there.” 
So those who fail to instruct our Sunday-school chil- 
dren offer treasures they never had. It is a common 
delusion, not an honest one, that man can teach more 
than he ever learned. These empty words full of fine 
sounding nothings are like Japan nests of boxes. There 
seems to be one highly polished and glittering with gold. 
You open it and find a smaller box equally ornamented. 
Pleased with this promise you open it, and find another, 
but one size smaller. You open that, and then another 
and another, until you come to the last which is the 
smallest and empty as a gourd. It reminds us of a 
child’s letter to her mother, ‘“‘ We went down to the gate 
to see, and wedidn’t.” Children hear words, words, words, 
but for their lives they cannot tell what the talk was 
about. There is, to speak plainly and in downright good 
Saxon, a vast deal of twaddle in addresses to children. 
Not because the speakers are ignorant or silly, but be- 
cause they are too indolent to prepare for the work, or 
are the victims of the too common delusion, “ Anything 
is good enough for children.” 

“ How long were you engaged in preparing that ser- 
mon, Dr. Beecher?” The answer of the old divine was, 
“ Forty years.” A laborious scholar ever adding to his 
intellectual treasures, can use the gathered riches he has 
been many years collecting. But scores, thinking them- 
selves well qualified to preach to children, have no 
such storehouse on which to draw. 

Another source of failure in ministers, especially in 
addressing Sunday-school youth, is found in the use of 
words and thoughts that like poor counter-glass mystify 
the goods underthem. The chief of children’s preachers, 
the Rev. Dr. Tyng, Sr., said once, “If I can make chil- 
dren comprehend, I have some hopes of reaching 
adults.” That estimate of the pastor’s difficulty in 
making divine truth plain to parents, shows how ex- 
tremely careful and painstaking we must be to interest 
Sunday-school youth. 

“ Apt to teach” is one of the enjoined qualifications 
for a pastor. And yet the slip-shod speeches, and ram- 
bling talks teachers and Sunday-schools are compelled 
to bear, would suggest the idea that the printer of the 
minister’s Bible had left those words out. 

“ APT TO TEACH” 


ought to blaze in letters of fire or gold over every Sun- 
day-school teacher’s desk. A lawyer in New Jersey 
wishing to master the pure glassy style of Hume, copied 
page after page of five mortal volumes of his history. If 
the children of this world are wise in their generation, 
it is no excuse for baptized folly. Let the young pastor 
write out his address. Then let him run a line through 
every long word, and write a Saxon word over it. As 
the eloquent Robert Hall, when his amanuensis read— 
“that which the eye of heaven could not penetrate ”— 
asked, “ Did I say penetrate? pierce, that’s the wort.” 
When our Sunday-school toilers put forth the same 
amount of study and thought in preparing as men do 
for the sordid interests of the flesh before earthly juries, 
children will listen. 

Tilustrations drawn from daily and hourly study of the 
thousand changes and objects familiar to youth will 
deepen their interest and arouse their attention. Watch 
that humble auctioneer of some new bauble at the street 
corner. See how in dead earnest and with burning zeal 
he kindles and rivets the attention of a crowd as he 
speaks of some worthless patent. A teacher worthy his 
post is all eye, all ear, all soul on tire with the pressure 





of immortal interests on his heart. This brings Brother 
Moody so near to our daily deepest sympathies, that the 
little ones almost feel the throbbings of his devoted 
heart. 


TEMPER, 
BY MRS, AMELIA E, BARR, 
HERE are savage tribes who worship the devil, be- 
cause it appears to them wiser to conciliate the 
power who has the will and the ability to make life un- 
pleasant, rather than to waste their offerings upon angels 
benevolently inclined. In the same spirit of inverted 
piety we are all apt to humor that class of people who 
consider it rather a merit in themselves to have what 
the novelists call ‘‘ a fiery temper.” 

Nearly every family contains such a specimen, and, 
generally speaking, we may as well plead guilty to being 
either too lazy or too timid to struggle against their ty- 
ranny. What théy wish, whether anybody or anything 
has given them offence, whether they will smile or sulk 
at the breakfast table, are questions of importance to the 
rest of the household. Their grievances swallow up 
everybody’s else, and if they choose to be good-tempered 
the whole family fall into sympathetic exhilaration. 

Signs of the weather, and tables of atmospheric storms 
we have; but, alas! who is able to forecast for us the 
disturbances of our moral atmosphere? A belated news- 
man, a careless cook, a crying child, a draught of wind, 
a puff of smoke, are sufficient to destroy their equilib- 
rium; and, as they cannot control their tempers, they 
are also quite unable to control their tongues. 

Now I am quite aware that ia all families great allow- 
ances must be made for diversities of temperament. In 
some the pulse keeps up an even, regular beat; the blood 
is dull and sluggish as Acheron or Lethe; the nerves are 
buried deep down below the touch of the multitude. In 
others the pulse races along at ninety throbs per minute ; 
the blood is like so much quicksilver; the nerves lie 
right on the surface, dancing and quivering to every 
word and impulse. We cannot measure the offences of 
the latter class, as we would the slow, persistent injuries 
of the men insensible to outside influences. 

What we demand of such quick spirits, is, that they 
should strive to obtain guidance of what they cannot 
altogether repress ; not exactly—nor always, even by vio- 
lent*self-restraint ; for there are tempers both passionate 
and placable—passionate and vindictive, if obliged to let 
an offence go in silence ; placable as children, if allowed 
to ventilate their wrongs; such people had better “have 
their say out,” than keep silence in order to nurse their 
wrath. They quickly find out—as David did—what 
foolish things they say “in their haste ;” and it is better 
for them to suffer this mortification, than for others to 
pile honey on sugar, and sugar on honey, in an intermi- 
nable, useless attempt to sweeten their dispositions. 

They might also remember that in all disputes few 
people regard the significance of words exactly alike. 
Even uneducated people become highly imaginative, 
when in a passion; and the remarks taken for insult and 
impertinence, may be but the stammerings of ignorance 
and an unpolished tongue. 

A wonderful help to a passionate temper is to rise 
early. A late riser is almost sure to bea surly or an angry 
one. He is out of temper with himself before he sees 
anybody else; he has a sense that he will never over- 
take the duties before him, and there is no more frequent 
truth for bad tempered people to consider than this one— 
it is our inabilities that irritate us. 

Sydney Smith, in his pleasant hyperbolic way, says, 
“soup and fish explain half the emotions of life;” cer- 
tainly gluttony and drinking explain half of its bad 
temper. Temper lies in the stomach, headaches come 
thence, and I consider a debauch may be as bad as pos- 
sible, on strictly temperance principles. Ia domestic 
misery, the querulous, exhausted glutton, and the sick, 
nervous drunkard, count as six and half-a-dozen. 
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Truly, if aman love God, and he has a proud, pas- 
sionate temper, he can ffer no more acceptable sacri- 
fice than the daily, hourly, “rccking of himself to 
peace,” in obedience to the pleadings of the Spirit, or 
the written commands of the Law. 

Now I am free to conf+s* a great respect for a certain 
kind of temper. Ido not like people who never get 
angry, who fix an amiable expression on their faces and 
keep it—or the spectre of it—there at any cost. I am 
quite sure that all my readers can recall times when 
they have felt it as a shame and a humiliatlon that they 
did not show their anger; that they blush yet at their 
forbearance, and feel it harder to forgive themselves for 
beirg too weak, than they would have done for beirg 
too bold. 

As Lord Bacon saith, to seek to extinguish anger ut- 
terly, is but a boast of the Stoics. We have a better 
oracle: “‘ Be ye angry and sin not.” It is evident then, 
that there is a justifiable anger, and even in the com- 
mon affairs of life this may generally be regulated by its 
consideration and premeditation. Not that a person 
should say, ‘I will get into a passion at such a time;” 
but that he should sgree with himself thus: ‘If such 
things occur sgiin; or if such and such sentiments are 
expressed any more in my presence, I will do well to be 
angry, and to show my anger within the limits I now 
consider j astifiable.” 

There isa great deal exprewed in the advice, “In 
your patience possess ye your souls;” as if those who 
were out of patience were out of the possession of their 
souls; and it is this patience as to time and opportu- 
nity which constitutes a sinless anger. ‘“‘ Every man,” 
says Oarlyle, “contains a madnizn” It is our duty to 
keep him well under control—not to offer sacrifices to 
him, as the savage does to the devi] he dreads; not to 
humor him, as the keeper of a lunatic asylum humors 
his patient :—but because God for Christ’s sake has for- 
given us to “let bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor and evil speaking be put away ;” remembering 
especially, that in religious concerns, “the wrath of mea 
worketh not the rightecusness of God.” 

This spirit will compel us to give up no truth and 
abandon no principle. There is a studied politeness 
learnt in the school of the world, that often covers the 
worst temper. But the Christian ought to be in reality 
what the other is in appearance. Even the world says 
of the swaggering, selfish, scolding tyrant, “ He is no 
gentleman ;” and the gospel adds, “ He is no Christian.” 

Yet anger is not evil in itself. No passion is; they 
are the springs and impulses of action. If it were pos- 
sible to divest ourselves of them, we should only be rea- 
soning machines, unimpressible intelligences. But re- 
ligion will teach us to govern them, to find each its 
proper sphere, object, and agency. 

The Scriptures do not speak with praise of the “ men 
in whose mouths are no reproofs ;” yéa, they say, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart; thou shalt in 
any wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon 
him.” Even a divinity without a capacity for anger 
would be an imperfect one. Our God does not sit mo- 
tionless and passionless, like Buddha, watching the 
world go reund ; he is a God moved with anger against 
the wicked, yet one who “listens to the broken heart,” 
and is waiting to forgive and ready to be reconciled. 





CONCENTRATED EFFORT. 
BY J. & 


S¢rTVHIS one thing,” says the Apostle Paul, “I do.” 
If we invert this sentence and place it in its nat- 
ural order, putting the nominative first, it will read as 
follows: “I do this one thing.” Here we have the agent, 
the act, and the object, in the clause, “ this one thing.” 

The apostle here speaks of himself, but in doing so he 
presents to us an example for our imitation, and what 
he says of himself we should be able to say of ourselves. 
God bas claims upon every man, and especially upon 
every Christian, and we should cultivate a sense of our 
obligations to him, for “every man shall render an ac- 
count of himself to God.” The command is, “ Go, work 
to-day in my vineyard.” We should be workers, 

The Apostle Paul was an active man. He was nota 
drone in society but an active worker. He could not 
only say, “I am,” but also “Ido.” He lived to labor. 
He was a most indefatigable worker. He declares that 
he was more abundant in labors than any other of the 
apostles. ‘ From Jerusalem round about to Dlyricum” 
he fully preached the gospel of Christ. Indeed, he trav- 
eled throughout a considerable part of the Roman em- 
pire, organizing churches, and preaching among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. His life was 
one of wonderful Christian activity. 








In this the apostle is an example to all Christians. 
Every Christian has a great work to do, not only in view 
of his own salvation, but also in view of the salvation 
of others. He has no time to loiter away in idleness. 
Hence we are exhorted to give all diligence to make our 
calling and election sure, to be instant in season and 
out of season, always abounding in the work of the Lord; 
—to work while it is called to-day, lest the night come, 
wherein no man can work. This is the time to work. 
The time is short, and there is much todo, Heaven is 
now to be gained or lost. Souls must now be saved, or 
perish forever. Amid such responsibilities, demanding 
such activity, shall any man, bearing the name of Chris- 
tian, stand all day idle? While God works in us to will 
and to do of his good pleasure, let us work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Nor should this sat- 
isfy us. We should labor to make others partakers with 
us of like precious faith. 

This is the Christian’s one great work. He should be 
able to say with the apostles, “This one thing I do.” 
Whether he eats, or drinks, or whatsoever he doss, he 
should do all to the glory of God. Thisshould not bea 
half-hearted service—a cold ard reluctant obedience— 
but an earnest devotion, a true consecration of soul. This is 
essential to success in every enterprise and pursuit in life. 
The man whose mind and energies are divided between 
a great many enterprises, is not likely to succeed in any 
of them, while the man who devotes himself to one 
thing, and pursues it energetically, generally succeeds. 
This is true of the merchant, the mechanic, and the pro- 
fessional man; and it is also true of the Christian. He 
must be aman of one work. He must make religion his 
one great concern. Not that he is to be always engaged 
in acts of worship, or to be always talking about religion. 
There are times and places where this is proper, and a 
duty, and there are times and places where it would not 
be proper.. Bat he must take his religion in its spirit 
and controlling influence with him wherever he goes. 
He must take it into his business, and into all his inter- 
course, both public and private, in society. The Spirit 
of Christ must control all his actions, and be the gov- 
erning principle of his life. To please God must be his 
constant aim, so that he can say with the apostle, “ This 
one thing I do.” 





“IT IS 1; BE NOT AFRAID.” 
BY F, C, SPARHAWK. 


W E so often liken life to a sea, and life’s trials and 

temptations to storms that sweep over it, that no 
period of the disciples’ history seems closer to our own 
than the night they spent upon the water toiling and 
rowing against the contrary winds. After the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes the Master had constrained them 
to get into aship and depart unto Bethsaida, while he 
sent away the well-fed multitude. After such proof of 
divine love and care they were sent forth to an act of 
obedience and service. Jesus, after the people’s depar- 
ture went up into a mountain for prayer. It grew dark 
and the ship was in the midst of the sea tossed by waves. 
The disciples in their frail boat panting from exertion 
at the oars, of no more use than straws in face of the 
fierce wind against them, were plunging into a new de- 
spair with every wave gulf they descended. At length 
they saw a figure walking on the water. It is an answer 
to complaints of the dimness of spiritual things, and 
belief that if with fleshly eyes we could behold the 
Lord we should follow him so much more fondly, that 
these disciples who gloried in wounds and martyrdom 
for the dead and resurrected Christ, enduring as in the 
presence of him invisible, were yet in his earthly life 
constantly forgetting in blind reliance upon the laws 
they knew, the lessons he was giving them in those of a 
higher being. The natural man could not see spiritual 
things to be only spiritually discerned. 

As that figure walking on the water approached, no 
faith, no remembrance of his love and power recognized 
the Saviour. Fear had given a thousand foretastes of 
death, and now to their superstition the dim spectre of 
forewarnivg was striding upon them. The fierceness of 
the gale, the night of their, own fears, the shudderings 
with which they noted this phantasm of death, and the 
uncontrollable agony of terror, in which at its nearer 
approach they cried out, must all be felt before one can 
realize the divine salvation of those words of Christ’s : 
“ Be of good cheer; it is 1; be not afraid,” 

Three evangelists relate this story; and each gives 
something omitted by the others. Matthew dwells upon 
Peter’s challenge, recording of the impetuous apostle, 
grown daring in the sudden revulsion of feeling, that he 
cried out at the assuring words of Jesus: “ Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come unto thee on the water.” But Peter 





was yet he who girded himself and walked whither he 
would; he listened to the boisterous winds, looked 
down at the hissing waves, away from the face of Christ, 
and billows of. doubt were swallowing him up when the 
hand of Jesus no less ready than his voice sustained; 
while “Thou of little faith” was the only reproach he 
received for the evanescence of his courage. John, 
tmost briefly relating the story, yet concludes with a sen- 
tence worthy of the disciple nearest the Saviour’s heart. 
“ And immediately the ship was at the land whither they 
went,” as if the intervening time were swallowed up in 
the peace and glory of Christ’s presence. Mark states 
that Jesus came to them walking upon the sea, and 
would have passed by them, but as soon as they saw 
him and cried out for fear he talked with them, and 
entered into their ship. 

What is the meaning of this movement to pass them 
by? Was ita trial of their faith, and of their natural 
strength aud skill against the strife of natural elements? 
Or, rather, was the soul of Christ still communirg 
with the Father alone on the sea as upon the moun- 
tain, in that Presence that unseen yet makes another 
world visible? Was he, curtained from outward thoughts 
by the pavilion of the winds, absorbed in the mysteries 
of that kingdom of heaven within, triumphing over the 
agonies of death as over the servile waves in his contem- 
plation of the salvation that is to gather in the ends 
of the earth? - 

If so, we learn by this how near to the Infinite we 
dwell ; since from the throne of him, with all things ua- 
der his feet, to the cry of a soul in pain, is but an in- 
stant’s journey ; for immediately Jesus called, “ It is I; 
be not afraid.” All conquerors of earthly crowns must 
needs climb to them on the prostrate bodies of faithfal 
followers, who will never share the triumphs they have 


‘helped to win; but here is the Conqueror, not a hair of 


whose disciples’ heads shall perish, whom the the trans- 
cendent dreams of the future cannot hold a moment from 
their need. It is the wonderful parable of the head knit 
to a body whose every throb of suffering or joy is felt to 
the nerve-centre. 

Is this only a bygone story of a bygone need? Are 
there no disciples now laboring across seas roughened by 
those fierce passions and bitter moods of storm and pain 
that, like veritable winds, blow where they list, and we 
cannot tell of their coming and going; winds of moods 
and passions that can bs calmed only by the breath of 
him whom wind and sea obey? Are there none now 
toiling daily up mountains of obstacles only to plunge 
into gulfs of despair, and never progressing at all with 
their unavailing oars against a tempest ?. 

Doubtless there are also souls too courageous to de- 
spair at what may be only toil and danger, not death, 
and so strong in faith that, recogaizing the distant Sa- 
viour, they believe his very passage will calm the ele- 
ments. Yet the bruised reeds of humanity Jesus binds 
up and strengthens, as the future of these disciples 
proves; and it is a cry of fear, perhaps unwarranted by 
the storm, certainly in its origin unworthy of them, that 
Christ instantly calls, “ Be of good cheer; itis I.” Ia 
pain, danger, and fear how many have seen ruin and 
death of hopes come striding over their troubled sea only 
to find their terrors answered by the very Lord of life: 
“Tt is I; be not afraid ;” to find their groaning ship 
lightened perhaps of its much prized wares, bearing a 
Presence before whom the winds sob into silence, and at 
whese voice the waves in deep humility kiss the ship’s 
wearied sides; and so, immediately to the navigators, 
unnoting time in their new-found peace, the ship has 
reached the desired haven. 

To each human being there comes the still, small voice 
that, as revelation follows nature, follows the awe-inspir- 
ing display of elemental forces. This voice, unmoved 
by whirlwind, unshaken by commotion of earth or 
waters, more ethereal than the fire it rises over, calls, 
small, fine enough, for every entity to the soul that hear- 
ing it becomes disenthralled of doubts, superstitions, and 
terrors, and before its divine prototype in the love that 
casteth out fear, is indeed not afraid. 


WORK IN THE OUT-LYING DISTRICTS. 
BY THE REV. L, BR. JANES, 


SIDE from whatever importance may be attached to 
the Sunday-school in cities, it is recognized as a 
vital necessity along the highways, and in the outlying 
districts. Two illustrations of this fact have just come 
to hand, too apt and forcible to be lost. They were 
brought to light in an historical sketch, presented at the re- 
cent Jefferson County (Tenn.) Sunday-school convention. 
In 1860, two zealous Ohristian workers organized a 
Sunday-school, in a rural district of this county, which 
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had long been notorious for Sabbath profanation and 
ungodliness in general. Being several miles distant 
from any church, it had become a moral waste, wholly 
neglected or overlooked. ‘Possum and coon hunting 
had come to be regarded by the young people as regular 
Sabbath exercises. But these good brethren, strong in 
faith, gathered the wild urchins of the neighborhood 
- into a small pine-pole cabin, and formed there a Sun- 
day-school. It was with the greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, that suitable material could be found for officers. 
For a long time there was no one to open the school 
with prayer, except occasional visitors. A devoted 
woman finally consented, “if no one else would.” This 
stimulated the superintendent, professedly a Christian 
man, and from that time to this he has taken up the 
croes in this particular. Nor have his prayers proved 
uvavailing. 

This school was among the very few, in this county, 
that were regularly sustained all through the war. Con- 
version has followed conversion, until now, out of a mem- 
bership of about fifty, only two girls and a very few 
boys are left impenitent. A church of about thirty-five 
members has been organized; and we have just held 
among that people one of the most lively and vigorous 
county Sanday-school conventions that it has ever been 
my privilege to attend, North or South. A large build- 
ing, erected for fair and sgricultural purposes, was well- 
filled, notwithstanding a soaking rain, and no covered 
vehicles. Many ladies came several miles on horse- 
back. Provisions were brought in great abundance, and 
on each of the three days we were in session, for one 
half hour, our auditorium was turned into a general 
dining-hall. Some of the young men, connected with 
that Sunday-school, now possessing a good degree of 
culture and occupying responsible positions in our 
county organization, several times very warmly and 
efficiently addressed the hundreds present. 

The divine blessing has richly followed the out-lying 
schools represented in this convention. Two hundred 
and eight conversions were reported, largely from that 
class of schools, And all these youth have been brought 
to Christ during the last six months. In another section 
of our county, very similar in character, a Sunday- 
school was organized about eight years ago. It was pro- 
phesied that it could not exist two weeks: but during 
the past eight years, eighty conversions are reported as 
the result, and the entire community is now as orderly 
and well-disposed as any that can be found in our land. 

Verily there is, in the Sunday-school movement, a mis- 
sionary power that proves itself to be a mighty factor in 
the work of making glad the wilderness, and causing the 
desert to bloom as the rose. 





A HOMILY ON AN OLD THEME. 
“BY MRS, JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT, 


66 TTY HE new house is finished,” says Lucilla, looking 

from my window, “and people are moving into 
it. Young, new sort of people, to suit the home, just 
setting up housekeeping. I wonder what their income 
is; if they have rosewood furniture, and how many 
servants they will keep. One, probably; nothing is 
fashionable in this neighborhood.” 

“Beloved Lucilla,” I remonstrated, “this is a very 
solemn subject.” 

“Solemn not to be fashionable? It is truly. 
over it.” 

“The setting up of a home is solemn; it is also beau- 
tifal.” 

‘Perhaps you might favor me with a homily on it,” 
says my Lucilla, half in earnest, half scornful. 

“T can do so, Lucilla,” I reply, rejoicing in a listener 
“To begin, then, the home is the most ancient institu- 
tion in existence. It is much older even than those 
bonnets which you say came out of the ark. In fact, it 
is as old as Eden. The first housekeeping was Paradisaic, 
and no such pleasant variety has been known since that 
was broken up by the grand spiritual crash when our 
parents became bankrupt in respect to innocency. 

“The home, my dear girl, is not only venerable in its 
antiquity, but in its lofty origin. It had its inception in 
the heart of the kindly Father, ever intent on the best 
good of his creatures. He made it beautiful, and blessed 
it with his visible presence. And lest man, so fallen and 
unhappy, might suppose his Lord’s interest changed in 
the home that came so far short of its first purity, the 
God-man blessed as a guest the setting up of a new 
household in Jerusalem. 

“Let me tell you, my child, that a home is to be re- 
garded with loving veneration, because it is the living 
reot of the world, the state, the church. We began with 
a single home, its winged seeds have planted themselves 


I pine 








all over the globe. Home is a plant indigenous in every 
soil, Every nationality is built upon the principle of a 
home, and homes are the bulwark of a nation. For 
these men labor, and when occasion demand: will fight. 
For these women minister and pray; home-love begets 
patriotism. Honest homes turn out order-lovirg citi- 
zens. When you mock at a home, you make merry over 
the heart of hearts of your country. Civilization keeps 
pace with the improvement in domestic life. Every 
fashion which makes home unfashionable, every custom 
which makes it unhomelike, is a traitorous blow at 
fatherland. When rosewood furniture, many servants, 
and income to support them, are made the matters of 
primary importance in a home, the glory of the atate is 
stooping to a fall.” 

“And what must be made the chief objects in estab- 
lishing a household?” asked Lucilla, meekly. 

“Culture!” I reply, with emphasis. 

‘And what sort of culture?” she ventures to inquire. 

“ Religious culture first of all. Homes were ordained 
by God, they are sustained by him; they are his nurse- 
ries for his church, and his types of heaven; therefore a 
home is bound to be Christian. If it is not, it sets at 
defiance the first laws of its creation. A home without 
religion 1s a pitiful caricature. It is poorly founded, 
because it is not set up on Christ, the rock; it is poorly 
walled, because it is not girt about with everlasting 
strength ; it is poorly served, because it has not regarded 
him who sends his cohorts of angele, ministering spirits 
to his well beloved ; it is poorly furnished, because it has 
not the promise of him who shall supply all our need; 
and lastly, my dear Lucilla, it is beggarly in being so 
transitory —a true home should be so rooted and grounded 
in love that it will bear transplanting into heaven.” 

“Then this is the culture,” says Lucilla, earnestly. 

“The culture, but not all. Homes should be so con- 
stituted as to nourish all gifts and graces. I have been 
in some homes which were in themselves a liberal educa- 
tion. Watch a child carefully, and you will catch from 
him the prevailing tone of his home. With one child 
he idea is money, sharp bargains, the respectability of 
wealth. That is Ais father’s table-talk.” 

“Another child harps on dress, style, pleasures; the 
notions are cultivated in her by the precept and exam- 
ple, unconscious perhaps, of her home.” 

“A third youth is learned in politics, discusses the 
questions of the day at home and abroad; he notices 
intelligently public events; there are newspapers and 
magazines at his house; and people who read them. 
With one it is art, with another it is literature which is 
the engrossing theme; the walls are hung with pictures, 
or the library is full of books, and they are photographed 
on the souls of the children.” 

“ Here is a grown-up man who holds himself a Chris- 
tian on Sunday; he does not know how many church 
boards there are, or what they are for; but this twelve- 
year old, who is brought up where they are Christians 
every day in the week, with kindling eyes dwells on the 
sources of the world’s evangelization.” 

“There’s Tom Tubbs,” says Lucilla, smiling, “ he is 
an inveterate gossip. What are his home influences?” 

“ My Lucilla,” I reply, “ his mother informs me that 
she means to re-subscribe for her newspaper, because, 
though she reads nothing but the death-list, ‘ it is some 
comfort to know who is dead.’ ” 

“And who is marrying to set up new homes,” said 
Lucilla, 

“Yes, my child, provided their homes are the genuine 
articles, religious, cultivated in proportion to the abili- 
ties of their owners, and always making progress toward 
what is really good and desirable.” 

“And the new home over the way?” says Lucilla. 

“ Inasmuch as it is in anywise a home; it runs in the 
line of God’s providence ; let us hope for a blessing on it; 
it may be the germ of many homes, reaching to the end 
of time. It will be the battle ground of life and death ; 
there also Ormuzd and Ahriman will rage their perpetual 
warfare; but if the living spring of love to God is¢here, 
goodness must win the day. Let us imagine this new 
home as moulded, increased, perfected by every vary- 
ing dispensation of Providence. From this its faint 
flushed day-dawn, it will travel to a high noon of strength 
and toil; grow old beautifully ; desgend into a peaceful 
silver twilight; dip deeper into a restiog night full of 
starry promises, and assured of a resurrection morning, 
when the gathered household with their treasure of 
home love and religion and culture, shall stand before 
God.” 

“Then,” says Lucilla, “it will make very little differ- 
ence what the furniture, or the income, or the retinue 
were,” 

“ Very little difference indeed, Lucilla.” 








“ And we can take the home as a type of heaven, and 
a stepping stone thither.” 

“Therefore let us ask a blessing on every home, Lu- 
cilla,” 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 
BY THE REV. ALFRED ANDREWS. 
HE commandment “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyeelf,” is a great perplexity to many, and, as often 

explained, proves to be a hard saying. Sometimes the 
words love and hate have in Scripture utterances an ac- 
commodated meaning; as “if any man hate not his 
father,” etc, (Luke 14: 26), simply showing that he 
must give him less love than God. “ Love your ene- 
mies ;” i ¢, cultivate such kindly feelings toward them 
as will lead to prayer on their behalf, and loving actions. 
But this command scarcely admits of such accommoda- 
tion, the measure of love is definitely stated, “as thyse//.”” 

Does the solution of the question lie in the proper 
meaning of the word neighbor, as employed by the 
Saviour in Luke? This is the writer’s conviction. The 
radical meaning of the old Saxon word neighbor, is 
“one who lives near by.” It is commonly used to sig- 
nify any one, but especially any one that is in need. If 
these definitions are correct then we should love all men 
as ourselves. But is this possible; can I love an enemy 
as I love myself? Is it possible to love a self-willed, 
overbearing, licentious man, as we do a philanthropic, 
humane, virtuous friend? or could the man who fell 
among thieves love them, or even the Priest and Lavite, 
as he did the Samaritan who relieved his distress? It 
is impossible. Even God does not love all men alike. 
The love which he bears toward our sinful race, led him 
to give his Son to die for us. But the love he manifests 
to his adopted children, who give him the honor due 
unto his name, differs widely from that which he bears 
toward them with whom he js angry every day on ac- 
count of their continued rebellion. Then how are we 
to escape the dilemma? For if I must love all men as 
myself, I must love them alike, but this I cannot do, 
therefore I cannot avoid breaking the command of God. 
Or, we may put it in this form, “I must love my neigh- 
bor as myself, but every man is my neighbor; therefore 
I must love every man as I love myself. But this is im- 
possible ; therefore, the proposition, every man is my 
neighbor, must be at fault.” Who then is my neighbor? 

Evidently the Jews had another meaning for the word 
than what we have given above (Matt.5:43). They 
said, “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy.” Here the neighbor is spoken of as one who 
had performed the part of a friend, as the word is placed 
in opposition to enemy. Let us turn to the parable of 
the good Samaritan (Luke 10). The lawyer asked, ‘“‘ Who 
is my neighbor?” Jesus did not answer, “ Every man 
is thy neighbor,” but accepted the reply of the lawyer, 
who was accustomed to studying the niceties of language ; 
“He who showed mercy,” as the proper definition. If 
the opinion given in many a well-meant discourse and 
written treatise on this subject were correct, then Christ 
should have answered, “O sir, you are wrong, all these 
men were neighbors to him who fell among thieves; 
no, but the Samaritan who showed him mercy was his 
neighbor, and he should love him as himself.” Exactly 
so, and what is more in accordance with a truly grateful 
heart? We gladly give the wealth of our love to him 
that hath showed us mercy in our time of need. Then 
the argument stands. ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Every man who shows me mercy is my neigh- 
bor; therefore, I must love every man who shows me 
mercy as myself. This is no hard saying, and to bear it 
is no galling yoke, and why make the word of God more 
difficult of observance than it really is? But returning 
to the interview of the lawyer with Christ, we observe 
that the first lesson which Jesus gives, is, “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” etc. But 
why this supreme love to God? Because of what he has 
done for us. ‘ We love him because he first loved us.” 
The next lesson is, “ Love thy neighbor,” who like God 
has showed thee mercy, less than God, else it would be 
idolatry, but equal to the love thou hast to thyself. The 
duty of loving all men and doing good to them as we 
have opportunity, is very clearly enjoined as a Christian 
duty. But the distinct lesson of this parable, that we 
should cherish a grateful remembrance and loving grati- 
tude to them who have befriended us, must not be lost. 

Alas, how many act toward those who have done 
them good, as the nine lepers did toward Christ, for they 
never returned to offar him thanks for their healing. 
Jesus does net teach that all men are our neighbors, in 
the sense of their claiming by right for themselves 
the measure of love which we have fur ourselves. 

Tilsonburg, Ont., Can. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Second Quarter, 1876.) 


10, June 4.—The Apostles in PrisON,.......-.sssserperseeseeeees Acta 6: 12-26 
11, June 11.—The Apostles before the Councll......,.....++ Acts 5: 27-42 
12. June 18.—The Seven Chosen............. Acts 6 : 1-15 








18. June 25.—Review; or, a Lesson selected by the school, 
[Third Quarter, 1876.) 
1, July 2.—David’s charge to BoOlOMOND............00000+ 1 Chron. 28 : 1-10 
2, July 9.—Bolomon’s Choice.....cccccsesceervessesseesecseeees 2 Chron 1: 1-17 
8. July 16.—Solomon’s Temple 2 Chron. 8 : 1-17 
4. July 23—The Temple Dedicated.............cssssecssseee 1 Kings 8 : 5-21 
5. July 80.—Solomon’s Prayer 1 Kings 8 : 22-30 
6. Aug. 6.—Solomon’s Prosperity... cemsreseserreees 1 Kings 10 : 1-10 
7, Aug. 18.—The Call of Wisdom. .......ccsscecreseeeressenes Prov. 1 : 20-83 
8. Aug. 20.—The Value of Wisdom. ............ccceseee ceceeeeee Prov. 3; 1-19 
9. Aug. 27.— Honest [nGustry........cccccecceeserseeeseeeseeeeeeees Prov. 6 : 6-22 
10, Bept. 3.—InteMperance.........seeee cocrersercecerseees Prov. 23 : 29-35 
11, Bept. 10—The Excellent WoMmAD.........-ss000++++0+++++sPPOV, 31 ; 10-81 
16 Dae TI GERD Tic cercsesscccsnctscecenretveseceossseornsees Eccl, 12: 1-14 


18, Sept. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 12, SUNDAY, JUNE 18, 1876. 
Title: THE SEVEN CHOSEN. 
GOLDEN TEXT: THEY THAT HAVE USED THE 
OFFICE OF A DEACON WELL, PURCHASE TO THEMSELVES 


A GOOD DEGREE, AND GREAT BOLDNESS IN THE FAITH 
WHICH 18 IN CHRIST JESUS —1 Tim. 3:13. 


HOME READINGS, 


Monday, Juné 12: Acts 6:1-15. Division of Christian service. 
Tuesday, June 13: 1 Cor, 12: 1-11, Diversities of gifts. 
Wednesday, June 14: Deut. 1: 9-17, Moses choosing helpers. 
Thursday, June 15; 1 Tim. 8; 8-16, Paul’s words about deacons, 
Friday, June 16; Neh. 4: 112. Progress in spite of opposition. 
Saturday, June 17; Neh. 4: 13-23. Workers at assigned service. 
Sunday, June 18; Isa, 85: 1-10. Promises to the church. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Acta 6 : 1-15.] 

1, And in those days, when the number of the disciples was mul- 
tiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the He- 
brews, because their widows were neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion. 

2. Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, 
and said, It is not reason that we should leave the word of God, and 
serve tables, 

8. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of hon- 
est report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may ap- 
point over this business. 

4. But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the 
ministry of the word. 

5. And the saying pleased the whole multitude: and they chose 
Stephen, a man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and 
Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas a 
proselyte of Antioch ; 

6. Whom they set before the apostles: and when they had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them. 

7. And the word of God increased: and the number of the disci- 
ples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly; and a great company of the 
pricsts were obedient to the faith. 

8. And Stephen, full of faith and power, did great wonders and 
miracles among the people. 

9. Then there arose certain of the synagogue, which is called the 
synagogue of the Libertines, and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and 
of them of Cilicia and of Asia, disputing with Stephen. 

10. And they were not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake, 

ll, Then they suborned men, which said, We have heard him 
speak blasphemous words against Moses, and against God. 

12, And they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the scribes, 
and came upon Aim, and caught him, and brought Aim to the council, 
@138. And set up false wiinesses, which said, This man ceaseth not to 
speak blasphemous words against this holy plece, and the law: 

14, For we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nezareth sball 
destroy this place, and shall change the customs which Moses deliy- 
ered us. 

15, And all that sat in the council, looking steadfastly on him, saw 
his face as it had been the face of an angel. 





EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


Af an unusual number of peculiar words and phrases 
will be found in the lesson, the teacher should be 
careful that the scholars rightly understand them. For 
instance such names as Grecians, Hebrews, Libertines, 
Oyrenians, and Alexandrians, and such words as “ prose. 
lyte,” and “synagogue,” “daily ministration,” “sub- 
orned,” and “blasphemous words.” Also point out on 
a map, or otherwise indicate, the position of the places 
and countries mentioned. 


THE CONNECTION, 


It is probable that a number of weekr, perhaps months, 
had elapsed since the events narrated in the previous 
lesson occurred. Daring this period, through the cease- 
less labors of the apostles, and the manifest presence of 
God with the church, the number of disciples had rap- 
idly increased. The hostility of the council helped, 
rather than hindred, the work of preaching the gospel ; 








andthe persecutions which the apostles so patiently and 
heroically endured, gave them favor and acceptance with 
the people. This very success became the occasion of 
some difficulties in the church, fraught with danger to its 
peace and purity, and requiring wise and prompt meas- 
ures for their removal, What these difficulties were, and 
how they were met, we learn from 

THE LESSON, 


In it we see: The provision for the poor; the preach- 
ing of the word; the power of personal character ; the 
persecution of a good man. 

In teaching this lesson, let us adopt the outline given 
in The Scholars’ Quarterly, viz: The need of system re- 


+ | cognized (1-4); Workers assigned to service (5-6); Prog- 


ress in spite of opposition (7-15). 
1. THE NEED OF SYSTEM RECOGNIZED. 

Two causes, both subjects of congratulation, as evi- 
dences of the divine favor, produced the results, which 
required some new and special arrangements in the early 
church. 

1, The large and ever increasing number of believers. Ever 
since the day of Pentecost, multitudes belonging to all 
classes of society, had been added daily to the church. 
As certain difficulties and disorders are apt to arise in a 
large community from which a smaller body is likely to 
be free, it happened that diversity of circumstances, 
views and interests seem to have threatened the harmony 
hitherto so happily maintained among the disciples, 

2. The liberal provision for the poor, The freshness and 
power of faith found a natural expression in the fervor 
and generosity of love. The rich contributed largely 
of their means to supply the wants of their poor brethren. 
Large gifts were left at the disposal of the apostles, who, 
occupied as they were in preaching the word, doubtless 
entrusted the distribution of them to others, Those 
needing aid belonged to the two different classes of per- 
sons, constituting the church. These were the natives 
of Judea, called Hebrews, and those who, though Jews 
by descent, were born in other countries, and spake a 
different language, and on this account are called Gre- 
cians. With or without cause, some jealousy had arisen 
among the latter, and they began to whisper among 
themselves and to question whether their poor received 
equal attention and care with the others. 

It is possible that the men having charge of the min- 
istration of the bounties of the church, being native 
Jews, were influenced by party spirit or prejudice, and 
preferred the claims of their own people, so that a num- 
ber of poor Grecian widows had been overlooked, or only 
partially provided for. It is worthy of remark that 
the hypocrisy and falsehood of Ananias, and the discon- 
tent and murmurings of these Grecians sprung from the 
same cause, the open-handed charity of the church 
toward the poor. “One root of bitterness grew in the 
givers, and another in the receivers. Both are recorded, 
that Christians in subsequent ages might be warned on 
either side.” 

The apostles, who seem to have been regarded as per- 
sonally responsible for the impartial distribution of the 
gifts, no sooner heard of these complaints than they im- 
mediately took measures to satisfy and remove them. 
Having called a public meeting of the disciples, they 
lay the matter before them and propose a remedy, which 
they were divinely qualified and authorized to do. 

(a.) They intimate that a division of labor had become 
necessary, inasmuch as it was not proper for them, as 
apostles, to leave the more important work of preaching 
the word of life, and devote their time to the dispensing 
of mere temporal supplies, a work which could be done 
as well by others. 

(d.) They advise the church to select and propose suita- 
ble persons, to whom they might assign that special ser- 
vice. No reason is assigned by them tor mentioning the 
number seven ; probably that number was named at first, 
because of its sacred associations among the Jews, 
without any design of limiting the number for the future. 

(c.) They point out the requsite qualifications for the 
office: unblemished reputation, high spiritual attain- 
ments, and sound practical judgment. It is worthy of 
special notice that, though the duties of the office deal 
chiefly with the secular concerns of the church, yet 
marked spirituality of character is indispensable to the 
proper discharge of them. Genuine believers alone are 
fitted to hold any office in the church of Christ, 

(d.) They mention their own appropriate work: the 
worship and instruction of the church, prayer, and the 
ministry of the word. As the word ministry refers 
to the public official preaching of the gospel; so prayer 
refers to the conducting of public worship, and not 
merely to private devotions, Every preacher and teacher 
should be much in prayer. They must get in order to 





give; nearness to God gives power with men; prayer and 
preaching should ever go together. 
ll. WORKERS ASSIGNED TO SERVICE. 


The proposal of the apostles received the unanimous 
assent of the whole church, and they chose seven men, 
as they had been directed. As the names of the chosen 
are Greek names, it has been supposed that the selection 
was made from the party making the complaint. If so, 
it was a very generous concession on the part of the 
Hebrews. The last named had been first a convert from 
heathenism to Judaism, and then to Ohristianity. Stephen 
is first named on account of the prominent part he was 
so soon called to fill as the first martyr of the Christian 
church, Philip subsequently became a successful evan- 
gelist, and preached the gospel in Samaria. Of the his- 
tory of the others, nothing is known. But we are war- 
ranted to suppose that they were all men of similar 
character with Stephen, “full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Having elected these brethren, the disciples present 
them to the apostles, as possessing the required qualifi- 
cations. The apostles solemnly set them apart for the 
special service, and installed them into the office by 
prayer and the laying on of hands, The prayer was a 
recognition of their dependence on God for guidance and 
success, and for grace to discharge the duties of any 
office aright. The laying on of hands was a very ancient 
Jewish custom, afid is a natural symbol of communica- 
ting a blessing, authority, or a gift. Jacob laid his hands 
upon the heads of Joseph’s children when he blessed 
them. Moses was directed to lay his hands upon Joshua 
when he gave him a charge as his appointed successor 
(see Acta 8:17; 19:6; 2 Tim, 1: 6). 

In this way, by the voluntary choice of the people, 
and by the solemn act of the aposiles, were these men 
inducted into their office, the duties of which seem to 
have been limited to the distribution of the charities, or 
at most to the management of the secular affairs, of the 
church, Nothing is said in the passage of the cflice 
being a permanent one in the church; though, from 
reference to the office in the epistles of Paul, it has very 
generally been so regarded (1 Tim. 3: 8-12; Phil. 1:1). 
Some have supposed that an order of deaconesses was 
also instituted by the early apostolic church. Phebe 
is called the servant (literally the deacon) of the church 
(Rom, 16:1). While it is granted that women have 
special fitness for the duty of caring for the poor or nurs- 
ing the sick, particularly those of their own sex, it 
should be noticed that though widows are named as 
specially requiring care, the apostles order that seven 
men be chosen to care for them. The efficient services of 
women in the church are distinctly recognized and ap- 
proved ; but there is no instance recorded of any woman 
being called to any public office (Phil. 4:3; Rom, 16: 
8; 1 Tim. 5: 10). 

il, PROGRESS IN SPITE OF OPPOSITION. 


The wise measures adopted by the church were imme- 
diately followed by most blessed results. All discontent 
was allayed, and unity and harmony happily restored. 
The apostles, wholly relieved from anxiety and care as 
to the secular concerns of the church, were free to give 
themselves wholly to the ministration of the word. The 
personal character and official services of the newly ap- 
pointed deacons greatly contributed to the advancement 
of the work. 

Stimulated by the example and guided by the counsels 
of such a man as Stephen, the board of deacons could 
not fail to be a source of strength and spiritual power. 
Though for obvious reasons the character and work of 
Stephen alone is mentioned, doubtless the others were 
equally devoted and also extensively useful. The effect 
of the unity and organized activity of the church, is 
marked by a more powerful and widely-extended procla- 
mation of the gospel, by large additions to the number 
of the disciples, and by the conversion of many of the 
priests, who, as a class, had been bitterly opposed to 
Christ and his cause. The church in Jerusalem had 
now attained its highest position of popularity and 
power. The opposition of the council is restrained, the 
favor of the people secured, and many even of the priests 
won over to the faith. 

Bat a day of trial was near. The fervid zeal, super- 
natural powers, and great success of Stephen, aroused 
the enmity of the Jews of foreign birth, who entered into 
discussions with him, concerning the claims of Jesus, 
and the doctrine of the new religion; but they were 
unable to answer his arguments as he spake with the 
wisdom given him from above (Luke 21:15). There- 
fore, they resort to unfair and foul means, to falsehood, 
perjury, and violence, in order te silence him. 

They induced men by bribes or other means to circu- 
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late false reports concerning his teachings about Moses 
and the authority of God. They agitate the minds of 
the people against him, and stir up the elders and scribes 
to prosecute him; and having obtained authority, they 
suddenly and violently seize him, while engaged in his 
work of mercy, and bring him into the council. They 
set up false witnesses, who maliciously accuse him of 
blasphemy by perverting his words (as in the case of our 
Lord, Matt. 26: 60,61). The falsehood of their testi- 
mony consisted in substituting their own inferences for 
Stephen’s words, who sought to show them that Jesus 
was the promised Messiah, the prophet foretold by Moses, 
and the end of the law. 

As Stephen stood in the presence of the council, 
strong in conscious innocence, in the justice of his 
cause, and in the favor of his Lord, all gazing at him 
saw his face beaming, like that of Moses, with a super- 
natural radiance. “In the near prospect of glory, he 
was so elevated above the world that the dawn of an 
eternal day reached him before the time, and a halo of 
that light crowned the victim for the sacrifice.” 


PRACTICAL REMARKS, 

(a.) Difficulties may be expected to arise even among good 
men, These should always be met in a spirit of kind- 
ness, consideration, and wisdom (Col. 3: 12, 13). 

(b.) Diversity of gifts characterize the servants of God. 
God is most glorified and the church most blessed when 
each one attends to his own duties (1 Cor. 12: 28; 7: 20; 
1 Thess. 4: 11). 

(c.) Every follower of Christ has something to do for the 
Master. What has he given metodo? Am I at work 
for him? We should all be ready to speak, or act, or 
give for Jesus. He asks us only to give what we have, 
and to do what we can. 

(d.) Faith in Christ, and the aid of the Holy Spirit are 
needed for acceptable and successful service. Believe on 
Jesus, and seek to be guided, and strengthened, and 
filled by the Spirit. 

(e.) As our day so shall our strength be. God will give 
grace for service and suffering, for trial and temptation, 
as his servants require it. Let us trust implicitly in his 
promise and cheerfully obey his commands. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


O* all the lessons of the year the one for to-day seems 

most difficult to present with interest or profit to 
the primary classes. Stephen’s history is always inter- 
esting to children, but it is only commenced here and 
must be left for quite an interval. 

What shall we do with that golden text? Doubtless 
this has been and will be asked by many a teacher. As 
these lesson preparations only profess to be hints for the 
primary teacher, it may be pardonable to illustrate that 
text by the example of an old-fashioned New England 
deacon. He was a man of rare prudence and piety, 
continually in prayer, and devoted to the study of the 
word. The Friday afternoon prayer-meeting was his 
chief joy, and there, ofiener than anywhere else, his 
voice was heard ; but only in prayer, never in any word 
of remark or exhortation. When others complained, he 
said nothing; when others expressed opinions, he gave 
none; and so reticent was he that he was known every- 
where as “The silent deacon.” He “used the office of 
a deacon well.” While the Sunday-school journals are 
so warmly discussing “those golden texts,” in our kind- 
ness to the lesson committee and to the children would 
it not be wise for this week to imitate ‘The silent 
deacon ”’? 

By review questions, it will be best to recall some 
facts the class can give of the condition of the early 
church, Had they any poor? How were they cared 
for? What did the rich do with their houses and lands 
sometimes? Had the church increased very much? 
Would there be many poor among so many? Don’t you 
think there were some little children having no fathers 
or mothers? What do we call such children? What 
do we call 8 woman whose husband is dead? How many 
of you know some poor widow with little children ? 

Can you do anything to help them? The Bible 
teaches us to help the widow and the fatherless. Some 
of the tenderest and plainest of God’s promises are to 
widows and orphans; for he says, “I will surely hear 
their cry.” In Jesus we can see the heart of God. He 
showed love and sympathy to widows; he raised from 
the dead the only son of one; and he praised another 
who in her poverty gave two mites to God. 

Tell the children how in all Christian lands the widow 
is helped and cared for; recall the story of Ruth, an 
example for all time of God’s watching care; tell how 





among the heathen widows are neglected, despised, 
eryelly treated. 

Had the apostles had trouble outside of their church? 
What was it? In all their persecution they had been of 
one mind and of one heart. But when the church in- 
creased to several thousands of members 4 trouble came 
up in the church, among themselves. By that time 
there were so many poor to care for, that some of them 
did not get their share of attention and help. Their 
friends complained and found fault with the apostles 
because their widows were neglected. The apostles did 
not have time to do all the work themselves, and study 
and preach besides. 

Could your minister spend his whole time in collect- 
ing money for the poor, going to see them, and sending 
them food and clothes and coal? When could he read 
and study his sermons? The apostles said, “ We must 
have some help: choose out some honest men, full of 
the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, and we will appoint 
them to this business.’ How many did they want? 
Let some child who can do it, go to the blackboard and 
make a figure—7. Against it write 


CHOSEN TO SERVE, 


Why did they want honest men? Who among them 
once kept back part of the money promised to God? 
Would it do to trust men with money who would covet 
and then take it? Who “carried the bag” and kept 
the money among the twelve disciples when Jesus was 
onearth? For how much did he sell his Master? 

When Moses needed men to help him in taking care 
of the Israelites, he was told to “ Provide able men, who 
fear God, men of truth, hating covetousness.” Those 
were the kind cf men the apostles wanted. Who should 
they fear? What should they hate? What is covetous- 
ness? What were these seven chosen men todo? They 
were to take care of all the money given for the use of 
the church; visit the widows and the poor, and provide 
for them whenever they needed care or help. Some- 
times they also helped to preach and teach. We are 
not quite sure that these seven chosen men were called 
deacons; the name means “to serve,” and they did 
what the deacons in many churches do now. The apos- 
tles were thus relieved of that care. 

Let another child go to the board and write—12. 
Against it put 

TO PRAY, 


The apostles said, “‘ We will give ourselves continually 
to prayer and to the ministry of the word.” Who said, 
* Abide in me and [ in you”? Would the Holy Spirit 
dwell in them and fill them with power, if they did not 
pray constantly? Will God help those who do not ask 
him? Will he rememberin love those who forget him? 
If you love him, will not you love to tell him so; to 
thank him for all his gifts; to ask for what you need? 
Did Jesus pray often? 

Let the children tell what they can remember to show 
Jesus’ prayerful life. They may need you to assist, by 
reminding them of the places, on the shore, in the des- 
ert, on a mountain, at the grave, on the cross; or, the 
times of doing so, when he arose, .before day, at meals, 
by the sick, the dead, in the night, with the disciples, 
alone. What else did the disciples do besides pray? 
Write 

PREACH, 


Prayer helped them to understand God’s word; for as 
they asked, he gave them knowledge to preach and 
teach. Did the people like this plan? What was it? 
How many to be chosen? For what? How’ many 
apostles to...? The people were pleased and chose 
the seven men ; and then the apostles came and prayed 
God to show them their work for him and how to do it; 
and then they laid hands on their heads to set them 
apart as officers or servants in the church. 

The one of the seven we know most about was Stephen. 
He was a man full of faith and the Holy Ghost. He did 
much besides caring for the poor, for he went into the 
synagogues and read and talked about the word of God 
and of Jesus Christ. More and more people became 
Christians ; and many of the priests believed and obeyed. 
The Holy Spirit helped Stephen, for he was full of faith 
and power, and we read of his working miracles. 

Those who saw him were not all believers or friends. 
As he talked in the synagogue some disputed with him 
and he was opposed, That means, they were set against 


him; what he said was so true and so wise, they could |° « 


not answer it. They were ashamed and angry ; and they 


went around among the priests and elders and said he|. . 


had spoken wickedly against Moses and against God. 
Then he was arrested. They caught him and took him 
before the council; then they hired false witnesses to 





prove that he had spoken blasphemy against the temple 
and against Moses’s law. 

Had false witnesses ever been brought against a pris- 
oner before? Whom? The same Boly One who had 
been held in the same way before such a council, looked 
down from heaven on Stephen and filled his heart with 
peace and joy. Stephen was so full of faith and love to 
Christ that those who looked at him, the prisoner in 
their power they thought, saw that his face was lighted 
up with joy; and it seemed to them as they thought the 
faces of angels look. So when Moses came down from 
the mountain, his face shone from having been with 
God; and Stephen’s face was so lighted up because he 
had such constant and loving prayer and communion 
with his Saviour. 

From the blackboard, as below, it will be easy to ques- 
tion and review the lesson. 


7 CHOSEN TO SERVE. 
12 TO PRAY AND PREACH. 


WORKING MIRACLES. 


STEPHEN (enusreD, 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 


V l A murmuring ... Neither murmur ye, as some of them 
e 4+ also murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer, 1 Cor, 
10:10. . . Let brotherly love continue, Heb. 13:1 .. . Do ye think 
that the Scripture saith in vain, The spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth 
to envy, Jas.4:5 . . . Grudge not one against another, brethren, 
lest ye be condemned, Jas. 5: 9. 

Grecians . . . And he disputed boldly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians; but they went about to 
slay him, Acts9:29 . . . And some of them were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene, which, when they were come to Antioch, spake unto 
the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus, Acts 11: 20, 

Hebrews . . . Are they Hebrews’? SoamI,1Cor.11:22... 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, Phil. 3: 5, 

The daily mintstration . . . And sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need, Acts 2:45. . 
And distribution was unto every man according as he had need, 
Acts 4: 35. 

V.2. The twelve . 


An 


. Now the names of the twelve apostles are 
these, Matt.10:2 . . . He chose twelve, whom also he named apos- 
tles, Luke 6:13 . . . Now when the even was come, he sat down 
with the twelve, Matt.26:20 . . . Thomas, one of the twelve, John 
20:24... He was seen of Cephas; then of the twelve, 1 Cor. 15:5 
. . » And the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them 
the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb, Kev. 21: 14. 


It is not reason . .”, And Moses’s father-in-law said unto him, The 
thing that thou doest is not good. Thou wilt surely wearaway.. . 
for this thing is too heavy for thee; thou art not able to perform it 
thyself alone, Ex. 18:17,18 . . . I am not able to bear all this peo- 
ple alone, because it is too heavy for me, Numb. 11:14... lam 
doing a great work, so that I cannot come down: why should the 
work cease, whiist I leave it, and come down to you? Neh. 6: 3, 


V.3. Men of honest report . . . Cornelius, the centurion, a just 
man, and one that feareth God, and of good report among all the 
nation of the Jews, Acts 10:22... Timotheus ... which was 
well reported of by the brethren, Acts 16:1,2 ... Ananias,a de- 
yout man according to the law, having a good report of all the Jews, 
Acts 22:12 . . . Moreover he must have a good report of them 
which are without, 1 Tim.3:7 .. . Well reported of for good 
works, 1 Tim. 5: 10. 

Full of the Holy Ghost . . . And Pharaoh said unto his servants, 
can we find such a one as this is, a man in whom the Spirit of God 
is? Gen. 41:38 ... And the Lord came down in a cloud, and 
spake unto him, and took of the spirit that was upon him, and gave 
it unto the seventy eiders: and it came to pass that, when the spirit 
rested upon them, they prophesied, and did not cease, Numb. 11: 26 
. . . And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge, and of the fear of the Lord, Isa.11:2... Be 
ye filled with the Spirit, Eph. 5: 18. 

Vv. 4. Gwe ourseives .. . But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish my 
course with joy, and the ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God, Acts, 20:24... 
Having then gifts differing according to the grace that is given to us, 
whether prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith; or ministry, let us wait on our ministering; or he that teach- 
eth on teaching, Rom. 12: 6,7... Woeis unto meif I preach not 
the gospel, 1 Cor.9:16 . . . Take heed to the ministry which thou 
hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfill it,Col.4:17 .. . Preach 
the word; be instant in season, out of season, 2 Tim. 4: 2. 

To prayer . . . These all continued with one accord in prayer and 
supplication, Acts1:14 .. . And when they had fasted and prayed, 
and laid their hands on them, they sent them away, Acts13:3 ... 
Without ceasing I make mention of you always in my prayers, Rom. 
1:9... Making mention of you in my prayers, Eph.1:16... 
Always in every prayer of mine for you. All making request with 
joy, Phil.l:4 ... For this cause we also, since the day we heard 
it, do not cease to pray for you, Col. 1: 9. 

Vv. 5. Skphen . . . Stephen, full of faith and power, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people, Acts6:8 ... And they 
stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and sayiug, Lond Jesus, receive 
my spirit, Acts 7:59 . . . And devout men carried Stephen to his 
burial, and made great lamentation over him, Acts §: 2. 

Phiap . . . Then Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached Christ unto them, Acts8:5 ... And the angel of the 
Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go toward the south... 
and he arose and went, Acts 8: 26,27. Then Philip opened his 
mouth, and began at the same Scripture, and preached unto him 
Jesus, Acts 8:35 . .. The Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip 
. But Philip was found at Azotus, Acts 8: 39, 40. 
V.6. Laid hands on them ... Then laid they their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost, Acts 8:17... Ananias 
. putting his hands on him, said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even 
Jesus ... hath sent me, Acts9:17 ... Neglect not the gift that 
is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of 
the hands of the presbytery, 1 Tim. 4: 14. 

V.9 The synagogue . . . Lord, they know that I imprisoned, and 
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beat in every synagogue them that believed on thee, Acts 22:19... 
They will scourge you in their synagogues, Matt. 10:17 . . . In the 


synagogues ye shall be beaten, Mark 13: 9. 

v.10, Not able toresist . . . No weapon that is formed against 
thee shall prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against thee in 
judgment thou shalt condemn, Isa, 54:17 . . . They shall fight 


against thee, but they shall not prevail against thee, Jer. 1:19 
.. + It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of the Father which 
speaketh in you, Matt. 10:20 . . . I will give you a mouth and wis- 
dom, which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor 
resist, Luke 21; 15. 

V.i. They suborned men .. . Neither can they prove the things 
whereof they now accuse me, Acts 24:18 . . . The Jews which came 
down from Jerusalem stood round about, and laid many and griev- 
ous complaints against Paul, which they could not prove, Acts 25:7 
. . » Now the chief priests, and elders, and all the council, sought 
false witness against Jesus, to put him to death, Matt. 26: 59. 

v.14. Destroy this place . . . And Jesus said unto them, See ye 
not all these things? Ve.ily I say unto you, there shall not be left 
here one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down, Matt. 
24:2... We heard him say, I wili destroy this temple that is made 
with hands, and within three days I will build another made with- 
out hands, Mark 14: 58. 

Change the customs . . . Wherefore then serveth the law? It was 
added because of transgressions, till the seed should come to whom 
the promise was made, Gal.3:19 ... For the law made nothing 
perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did; by the which we 
draw nigh unto God, Heb.7:19 .. . If the first covenant had been 
faultiess, then should no place have been sought for the second, 
Heb. 8:7... He taketh away the first, that he may establish the 
second, Heb. 10: 9. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


AE 6: 1.—Jn those days.—In the days of which St. 
Luke had been speaking in the foregoing chapter. 


— Pearce. 


Grecians against the Hebrews.--By “ the Hcb:ews” are 
here meant, those Jews converted to Christianity, who 
were natives of Judea. By “the Grecians” are meant, 
those Jews converted to Christianity, who belonged to 
other countries, and for whose use the Scriptures were 
translated from the Hebrew into the Greek language, at 
that time the mostgeneral in the world.— Mann. 


Their widows were neglected.—The supposed partiality 
of the natives (who were much more numerous) to their 
own widows, gave rise to the present complaint.—<Séack. 


The daily ministration—Of provision mace for poor 
widows belonging to the church (1 Tim. 5 : 16).— Whitby. 


Literally, in the daily deaconing. The name “ deacon” 
is not mentioned in this narrative; but this term, de- 
scribing the office-work as that of ministering or dis. 
pensing, distributing, is that from which the official 
term comes afterward in common use, It was probably 
a distribution of food rather than of money, as we may 
infer from its being daily, and from “ serving tables” 
being another designation of the work.— Jacobus. 


2. The twelve called, etc.—They immediately adopted 
measures for arresting the further progress of any feeling 
of discontent, and for removing, at the earliest moment, 
any cause which might weaken the union and brotherly 
love of the Christians.—Lechler, 


dt is not reason —It is not meet or fitting.—Bloomyield, 


It is not pleasing, proper, or fitting, that we shou!d 
leave the word of Gud.—A. Clarke. 


Leave the word, etc.—It was not the act itself of serving 
that seemed to the apostles to be degrading and incon- 
tistent with their position. But they cannot reconcile it 
with their sense of duty to serve tables—to offer food for 
the body instead of a {f>rding nourishment to the souls of 
men—to neglect the spiritual charge of souls, in order 
to gain time and strength for supplying the wants of the 
poor,— Lees, 


8. Look ye out.—The appointment was prudently left 
to others, that no suspicion of interested views might 
fall on the apostles.— Newcome, 


Men of honest report.—The apostles do not select men 
who can simply write, cast accounts, and transact busi- 
ness, but who are, besides, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
of wisdom.—<Starke, 


Esclesiastical goods are not to be regarded as a spoil, 
but are to be administered in a spiritual manner, and in 
such a way as those seven, or as even the apostles them- 
selves, if they were still alive, would use them. God 
himself will at some time require an account.— Benge/, 


Whom we may appoint.—The election was to be the 
privilege and duty of the members of the church. The 
crdination was to be the duty of the apostles.— Hanna. 


4. We will give ourselves.—The whole life of a pastor is 
here described in two words—praying and preaching ; 
through the former he receives from God; through the 
latter he imparts to others that which he has himself 
received from above,— Gossner, 


5. Stephen.—The most prominent of the number is 
Stephen, who is desctibed as “a man full of faith, and of 
the Holy Ghost,” and to his history Luke devotes the 
second part of the present chapter, and the whole of the 
next... It was doubtless this fully developed spiritual 
character that attracted general notice, and induced the 
— to nominate him as the first of the seven.— 

ec, . 


Philip.—This one is also noted in the subsequent his- 
ym and appears as an “evangelist” (ch. 21: 8),— 
us, 


Nicolas.—The old opinion that this Nicolas was the 
founder of the Nicolattans, condemned in Rey. 2: 6 15, 





seems to be a mere conjecture from the similarity of 
names, and in the absence of all proof, does gross injus- 
tice to one of the men chosen by the church, approved 
by the apostles, and described, at least by necessary im- 
plication, as full of wisdom and the Holy Ghost... 
Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, and Parmenas, are names 
recorded only here.— Alexander. 


6. Laid hands on them —This is the first mention in 
the New Testament of what has grown into an ecclesias- 
tical rite. Its origin is to be traced in the Old Testa- 
ment, and its significance found there, . . . (Gen. 48: 
14; 2 Kings 5:11; Numb. 27:18; Deut, 34: 9)— 
Abbott. 

9. Libertines.—By these are commonly understood to 
be here meant, the children of Jews who, having been 
slaves at Rome, had obtained their freedom. ... This 
description of persons built a synagogue at Jerusalem, 
reer as the Jews say, there were 480 synagogues.— 

rotius. 


15. The face of an angel.—This is a Jewish phrase, to 
express something more than ordinarily sweet, graceful, 
and majestic.— Pearce, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


URMURS.—The word “murmur,” denotes a low, 
rumbling noise, such as is made by a running 
brook, or by boiling water. Going through the woods on 
a quiet summer day, you listen, and all is perfectly still. 
You walk on a little farther, and listen again. This 
time you hear a low, rumbling noise. It is the murmur 
of a distant brook. At first the early church was all 
quiet and peaceful, but directly a sound was heard, It 
was not praise and thanksgiving; nor was it disputation 
and quarreling; but it was the sound of those who are 
discontented, but who repress their feelings to some ex- 
tent. This subdued utterance of discontent is a murmur. 
It is not silence; it is not the open dash of anger; but 
something between the two, like the murmur of a 
brook. 

WIDoWs NEGLECTED.—When there is a great deal of 
work to be done at home, and not many to help do it, 
something must be neglected. In the church at Jerusa- 
lem there was a great deal to be done, and few. except 
the apostles were at it in the beginning ; therefore, some- 
thing was neglected unavoidably ; and the widows, who 
did not look out for themselves, and for whom nobody 
else specially lookei out, were the ones who suffered. 

Work DIVIDED.—When a house is to be built, a lot 
of men are not hired and set to work as best they may. 
One company accustomed to digging prepares the cellar. 
Anoiher party lays the foundation. Another does the 
wood-work, Another paints. S» in housekeeping, there 
are cooks, chambermaids, nurses, seamstresses, and many 
others, Work is divided, and by each party doing its own 
work, it learns how best to do it, and better results are 
secured. So the apostles gave themselves to their own 
work, and the new officers took the care of the tables, 

SysTEM NEEDED.—The best factories, hotels, stores, 
railroads, and governments, are all carried;on in a way 
perfectly systematic. “A place for everything, and 
everything in its place,” is one of their mottos, “A 
time for everything, and everything at its time,” is an- 
other. By means of. system, hundreds of trains run 
over some railroads, and each has its way as unobstructed 
as though no other train ran. 

HoNEST REPORT.—Some men have bad names, though 
no bad acts can be proven upon them. These are not 
the men for the offices in the church. A nurse who is 
said to be cruel to children is not the one a mother is 
disposed to hire. A clerk who is supposed to steal is 
not the. one a storekeeper puts at his money-drawer. 
An engineer, who is reputed to be a drunkard, is not the 
one to be trusted with a train. A boy who swears is not 
the one to choose for a companion. Good report isa 
good requirement in all persons. 

Progress.—The church went on in spite of opposi- 
tion, as a steamship goes on in spite of current and 
storm. The steamship has power within, and so has 
the Christian church. 
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OPEN FIELDS FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
[From Sermons by the Monday Club.] 


HAT a field of usefalness is opea to Christians in 

the modern institution of Sabbath-schools! Men 

and women can there vie with each other in endeavors 

te do good. It is work of the grandest character. No 

artist ever wrought for immo ty with such sure suc- 
cess as every teacher may do. 

So of missiohary work among the poor and neglected. 
There is many a precious gem of character hid away in 
the slums and back alleys of a city. Blessed are they 
who, in the spirit of Christ, go to seek and save them. 

Thackeray, the English author, visited, when in Kdin- 

burgh, the ous ragged school in a neglected quarter 
of the town. Turning to his conductor, with tears in 
his eyes, Thackeray said, “This is the finest sight in 
Elinburgh.” A crowd of ragged, unkempt children the 
finest sight in Edinburgh! It seemed an absurd remark 
but it was true, for any one who, like the noble-hearted 
Englishman, had eyes to see the mural beauty of such 
an enterprise. 
The end and effect of such labors were once mcst hap- 
pily described by Dr. Guthrie. In answer to a sneer 
which some one at a public meeting made upon the 
work, he sprang to his feet, and se zing a shee: of white 
paper from a desk near by, he'd it up to the gaze of the 
audience, and said, “ This was once foul, dirty, wretchei 
rags. Init, now white as snow, see an eublem of the 
work of our ragged schools!” 

It was no fine fancy, but sober truth. Some of those 

ed boys, sought out and instructed by Guthrie’s 
helpers, became graduates of college and members of 
honorable professions; others, sober and industrious 
mechanics; others, trade:men; and toward the last of 
his lite, when old, infirm, and weary, Guthrie could say, 
in view of the kind of work done, ‘‘I have the sstisfac- 
tion, when I lay my head upon my pillow, cf always 
finding one soft part of it; and that is, that God has 
made me an instrument in his hand of saving many a 
poor boy from a life of misery and crime.” ho would 
not, for his repose in age, soften his pillow with such 
soothing reflections? 

There is a danger that seriously threatens our land. 
It is that which is likely to come out of the grovi g 
heatheaism in our large cities and towns. I say /a- 
thenism ; for I know not how else to characterize that 
total neglect of religion, and utter indifference to its 
observances, which are visible in so large a portion of 
the population. 

You can find whole streets in which none of the 
residents attend church, or pay any suitable regard to 
the Sabbath. The Bible is an unopened volume in their 
dwellings; and the spirit of piety which resides in it, 
and comes forth to live in and adorn with graces those 
who love it, is 2 stranger to their hearts and homes. 

Their children grow up with characters unshaped and 
unconfirmed by any religious principle, and are likely, 
when they encounter life’s trials and temptations, to 
fall, like the house built on the sand, in melancholy ruin. 

It has been said that “ they are dead even for this life, 
who hope for no other.” Thrice dead are they whose 
lives and characters are destitute of practical training 
and influence from any religious hopes or ideas. 

A large proportion of people in every city are in such 
a case. The most alarming consequences must result 
from this deprivation of large classes of men of the 
preserving salt of Christianity. They are sure to gravi- 
tate into corruption and barbarism. Even now, within 
the hearing of church bells, are sights and sounds, vice 
and wickedness, equal to anything to be found in the 
midst of the darkest heathenism. 

It is a combustible element, which may in time work 
the destruction of our most cherished institutions. 

It is the same state of things that makes Paris a sleep- 
ing volcano, and France a prey to conflagrations of 
revolution and anarchy. Masses of men without the 
fear of God, without restraining moral principles, form 
just the material which the mischievous political incen- 
diary, with torch of inflaming speech, easily kindies 
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into a blaze of savage fury and discontent. To avert 
the threatened danger should be the strenuous endeavor 
of all Christian workers. It is a wide field, into which 
many laborers may enter, and find work in abundance 
Say not it is a hopeless task to bring those absentees 
from the sanctuary to church, and to awaken in them 
an interest in religion. That is the plea of the spiritual 
sluggard. Go tothose people with love and faitlt, and 
they will listen to you. Ycu need not fear insult from 
avy class. It was a saying of Talleyrand, that there is 
nothing formidable in meeting the lowest people, if you 
only treat them frankly. Let this frankness be joined to 
a manifest purpose to do them good, and it must prevail. 

The famous experiment made by Dr. Chalmers, in the 
Wiest Port of Edinburgh, amidst the worst possible con- 
citions, hes settled forever the question of the success of 
such efforts, Out of a population of two thousand, 
three-fourths of the inhabitants were living within sound 
of many a Sabbath bell, and with abundance of con- 
tiguous church accommodation, lost to all the habits and 
cecencies of Christian life. Words can hardly express 
the depth of moral degradation and heathenism in which 
they were sunk. It seemed a hopeless task to try to lift 
them out of that pit. Confiding, however, in the power 
of the gospel, and aided by a band of workers, doing 
under his direction the proper work of the Christian 
diaconate, Dr. Chalmers went hopefully forward. In 
five years they were able to say, “The habit of church 
attendance has become as general and regular within 
the West Port as in the best conditioned district of 
Edinburgh.” 

The general effect of this change may be judged by 
what a witness testified cf a class of girls. “I have no 
recollection of anything so sudden as the transition in 
the aspect of these girls, from the time of their first 
raggedness, as they were found running about the streets, 
to the personal cleanliness and respectability which they 
now exhibit.” 

Afier such an example of triumphant success, let no 
Christian despair of good results from an earnest en- 
deavor to bring such p oon into the house of God. And 
when you have brought them hither, think not your 
work done. It then remains for you to supplement the 
preacher’s discourse with your own private exhortations. 
it should be recognized as an important part of Ohris- 
tian work, which the diaconate, or department of lay 
service, was intended to perform, to follow up the min- 
ist:y of the pulpit with personal ministrations from the 
pews. Daniel Safford, whose name is still fragrant in 
the churches of Bostor, was a model in this respect. He 
z-alously assisted the preacher’s voice with the help cf 
hisown. “Our pastor,” says one, “had, on one occa- 
sion, preached a very solemn discourse; but I should 
pre bably soon have forgotien it, as I always had done 
bi f re, but that Mr. Safford, leaving his own aisle, came 
around to mine, followed me out, and laying his hand 
on my shculder, said, ‘O., what are you doing? Will 
you go on and perish spite of all this?’ I could have 
resisted the sermon, but I could not resist Mr. Safford’s 
kind faithfulness.’ Wouid thee were more Daniel 
S.ffords, and ia every church! 

A church of Christ should be like the Biewer Foun- 
tain on Buston Commor, from which 5 | streams of 
epark ing water flow forth on every side. It should be 
the source of manifold beneficent activities and whole- 
some influences to society. Temperance, charity, piety, 
schemes of education and mercy, should spring thence 
as from a fcuntain-head. 
This would bring refluent blessings on the church it- 
self. Weare told, that after the establishment of the 
disconate, the word cf God increased, and the number 
cf the disciples multiplied greatly in Jerusalem. Ste- 
puen also, one cf the deac ons, developed into a preacher 
of great power. ‘“‘When the church is sound,” says 
Bengel, “all things tend upward; when diseased, 
downward.” 

Such a healthful church is a thing of glory in the 
earth, and to belong to it is an honor and privilege; 
but a church dying of spiritual coldness and inactivity, 
how pitiful a thing is it, pretending to be something 
when it is nothing! God save our churches from such 
reproach! To this end may the Spirit cf the Lord 
breathe into us a deeper devotion to Christ, a quenchless 
love for men, and a mind to work fir them. They are 
his brethren and ours to help; and he declares that our 
title to enter his kingdom is proved by our zes! fr their 
good, saying to us, in effect, concerning every one within 

ositive reach of our influence, what the uvreccgnized 
ord cf Egypt said to the brothers of Berjamin, “ Ye 
shall not see my face, except your brother be with you.” 





NEW DIFFICULTIES SURMOUNTED. 
[From Vaughn’s Church of the Fist Days.] 


bat he see the Church adapting itself to new wants 
aud facing new difficulties. 
And in those days, while the disciples were multiply- 
g, there zrose 2 murmuring of the Hellenisis sgainst 
» Hebrews, that their widows were being over- 
»ked in the daily ministration. The Hellenists were 
ose Jews who spoke the Greek language, and 
hose ordinary abode was out of Palestine. Tney 
. were commoniy looked down upon by the Hebrews, 
who prided themselves upon having adhered to the 
national language, and (for the most part, though 
+ exclusively) to the national home. This jealousy 
und its way even into the Christian body. Out of 
hat common fund, of which we have read in former 
»apters, there was a daily distribution in the form of 
vd or money, according to the wants of each person or 
ch household. A suspicion arose that this distribu- 
tion was not fairly made. You all know how common 
euch misunderstandings and such imputations aie in all 





chari able ministrations. Human nature is the same ip 
all times; and here we read of its first outbreak ins 
blessed and holy society. The Heilenists cons:dered 
that their widows, the desolate and destitute members 
of their section of the church, were overlooked in the 
daily distribution. Aud see how wisely and how con- 
siderately the complaint was met. 

And the twelve, the apostles, who till now appear to 
have been the sole rulers and the sole managers of the 
sffairs of the commurity, called to them the multitude 
of the disciples, and said, It is not satisfactory that we 
should desert the word of God and serve (minister to) 
tables, The labor of providing for the support of the 
poor was now becoming so onerous, in the increased 
numbers of the community, as grievously to interfere 
with the spiritual functions of those who were ch 
with the ministry of the word And this, they say, is 
not pleasing; not consistent with the will of G.d, or of 
those whose heart is set upon higher duties. Look ye 
out then, brethren, seven attested men from ey Bis, 
seven men of good report or character, full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this busi- 
ness: and we will adhere to prayer and the ministry of 
the word. The ministry or service of the word is set in 
contrast with the ministry or service of tables: it is the 
same expression in the two cases. 

And the word, the proposal, pleased, was satisfactory, 
in the sight of all the multitude: and they selected Ste- 
phen, a man fall of faith and of the Holy Spirit, and 
Philip, and Prochorus, and Nicanor, and Timor, and 
Parmenas, and Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch. Ji udg- 
ing by the names alone. we should suppose them to have 
been all Grecians orgHellenists; leaving the Hebrew 
section to be cared for as before. 
the apostles; and they (the apostles) prayed and then 
laid on them their hands. The choice was made by the 
whole church: but the solemn act of consecration was 
performed by the apostles. 4 

Thus was a complaint remedied, and an impediment 
to effective action removed. 





THE WORTH AND WORK OF STEPHEN. 
[From Vaughan’s Church of the First Days.] 


ND Stepher, {full of grace and power, a man largely 
A endowed with that grace, that favor and blessing, 
ot God, which is the strength of man, was doing great 
wonders and sigas among the people. But there arose 
some of those who belonged to the synagogue which was 
called that of the Libertini and of the Cyrenians and of 
the Alexandrians, and of those from Cilicia and Asia, 
disputing with Stephen. The Libertini were the class of 
Roman freedmen, or eaofranchised slaves, A Roman 
historian tells of the addiction of this class to Jewish 
superstitions, and of their banishment, in consequence, 
from Rome, fourteen or fifteen ) ears before this time, by 
a decree of the senate under the Emperor Tibsrius. 
Four thousand of them were sent to the island of Sar- 
dinia, and the rest were to leave Italy unless before a 
certain day they renounced their religious rites. This 
fact sufficiently accounts for their having now a syna- 
gogue in Jerusalem, Oyrene and Alexandria, cities of 
Atrica, were great centres of Jewish residence. Thus 
Egypt, and the parts of Libya about Cyrene, are especi- 
ally mentioned as farnishing Jewish visitors to Jeruza- 
lem on the great day of Pentecost. Cilicia, of which the 
chief town was Tarsus, and Asia (io its more limited 
sense, of a district on the western side of Asia Minor) 
also gave names, as we are here told, to two at least of 
the 460 or 480 synagogues of which we read as existing 
at this time in Jerusalem. These were the leaders of the 
opposition to the holy and devoted work of him who was 
destined to be the first martyr for the cause of Christ. 

Aud they had not strength to withstand the wisdom 
and the spiiit by which he spoke. I will give you, such 
had bien our Lord’s promise to his people, a mouth and 
wisdom which all your adversaries shall not be able to 
gainsay nor resist. 

Taat which could not be done fairly must be done by 
artifice. Like his Master before him, Siephen must fail 
under false evidence. And in both cases the false evi- 
dence is of that particular kind—the most d)fficu!t of all 
to answer—which consists in the distortion of truth: the 
literal words given, but the context and scope of the 
words wholly misrepresented and belied. Taoen they 
suborned men saying, they prepared or procured men 
privily to give this evidence, We have heard him speak 
blasphemous (calumnious) words as to Moses and God. 
And they stirred up the people and the elders and the 
scribis, and set upon him, and seized him, and brought 
him to the council, the Sanhedrim, or council of the 
seventy, of which we have read in earlier chapters, and 
set faise witnesses, saying, Tnis man ceases not to speak 
words against the holy place and the law: ‘for we have 
heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth, this Jesus, of 
whom we have lately Leard so much—there is a mixture 
of impatience and contempt in the form of the expres- 
sion—sha)l destroy this place, and change the customs 
which Moses delivered to us, gave us by transmission 
(such is the force of the expression) from the mouth of 
Gud. And all who took their seats in the council, when 
they had fixed their gaze upon him, saw his ccuntenance 
as if the countenance of an angel... . 

He was a man full of grace and power. Yes, grace is 
power. He who has the favor of God with him, and the 
blessirg of God upon him, cannot be weak, must be 
strorg. Men much mistake the way to power. They 
think place will give it: or they think fame will give it: 
or they think a vehement manner, a noisy, pushing, 
obtrusive forwardness, which will let nothiog be done 
without their heip and presence, will give them power. 
Oh, much do they mistake ia these ideas of it! Commune 
much with your own heart; be still in the solitude of 


Whom they set before | d 





your chamber; lie low before God’s f otstool in peni- 
tence and prayer: and then come forth to your work 
and to Soaks haber ; fill your assigned place, high or low 

as God’s consecra'ei one, in ali lowlinees and in all 
meekness ; and you will be a man of power too! Men 
will take knowledge of you that you have been with 
Jesus ; and in that connection, that companionship, with 
him, is everlasting strength. 

Who that has lived even to middle age has not been 
struck with the position which true grace holds in the 
life of this world? At fist sight we have thought a good 
man feeble: we have seen him using a courtesy and a 
humility and a self forgetfulness and a preference of 
others, which we have hastilv associated with the idea of 
weakness. But we have looked again, years afterwards, 
and that man has accomplished works not given to the 
strong. It is he who bas effected great things for God: 
it is he who has regenerated a parish, it is he who has 
overcome ¢pposition and lived down obloquy, it is he 
whom enemies respect ard strong men follow. Not in 
vain are the words written, Blessed are the meek: for 
they shall inherit the earth. The meek-spirited shall 
possess the earth, and shall be refreshed in the multitude 
of peace. They who by faith see the Invisible are men 
not more of faith than of power. And one day they 
shall be owned as such, when he that overcometh shall 
inherit all things. 

The text seems to tell us of a power in the very look 
of faith. Stephen sto: d t efore the council, charged with 
blasphemy against God and God’s law, charged with 
profaneness toward the temple, and my oa toward 
him who dwelt there. Around and be’ore him were his 
jadges; fall of prejudice and animosity, prepared to con- 
emn, and, if to condemn, to execute. And yet, as they 
gazed on that face, they could not but own that it shone 
as with angelic lustre: the heavenly calm, tl e profound 
peace, the entire trust, the perfict patierce, written on 
that brow so that he who ran might read, betokened the 
presence of ore who had behe'd the very face of God, of 
one cf those messengers who excel in strength, who fulfil 
God’s comnandment, hearkening to the voice of his 
words. Before he spoke, he was heard. God was in his 
countenance before he was on his lips. Oh the power of 
that wondrous instrument, the human face, for good or 
else for evil! Oh the persuasiveness of that elc quence of 
the good man’s countenance, which needs not breath to 
make it vocal! Oh the transparency of that eye which 
knows not deceit ; the repose of that brow which com- 
munes much with heaven! Before it, again and again, 
vice has slunk away ashamed, and the word of impurity 
and profaneness died upon the lips unspoken. Yes, the 
tale of a life is recorded on our faces ; insensib!y we re- 
veal it. The skin of Moses’s face shone after communion 
with God: he veiled it in condescension to the sinful. 
It is a true parable. Let a man be much with God, and 
his very face will show it. Gcd grant that more of us 
may bear this most undesigned, most unsuspicious testi- 
mony to the certainty of things hoped for, the reality of 
things not seen ! 





EACH IN HIS OWN WAY. 
(The Rey. Dr. R. J. W. Buckland, in The Bible Student. ] 


A great works are dove by serving God with what 
we have in hand. Moses was keeping sheep in 
Midian, God sent him to save Israel, but he shrank 
the undertaking. We sympathiz3 with Jethro’s herds- 
man, alone, a stranger, owning not a lamb that he 
watched. He had nothing but his shepherd’s rod cut 
out of a thicket, the mere crab stick with which he gui- 
ded his sheep. Any day he might throw it away and 
cut a better one. And God said, What is that in thine 
hand? With this rod, with this stick, thou shalt save 
Israel. And so it proved. ... 

What is thatin thine hand, stranger? An ox-goad 
with which I urge my lazy beasts. Use it for God, an 
Shamzar’s ox-goad defeats the Philistines. What is 
that in thine hand, David? My sling with which I 
keep the wolves from the sheep. Yet with that siing he 
slew Goliath, whom an army dare not meet. What is 
that in thine hand, disciple? Nothirg but five barley 
loaves and two little fishes. Bring them to me, give 
them to God, and the multitude is fed. What is that in 
thine hand, poor widow? Oualy two mites. Give them 
to God ; and behold, the fame cf your riches fills the 
world. What hast thou. weeping woman? An alabas- 
ter box of ointment. Give it to God. Break it and 
pour it upon thy Saviour’s head, and its sweet perfume 
is a fragrance in the church tiil now. What has thou, 
Dorcas? My needie. Use it for God, and those coats 
and garments keep multiplying and are clothing the 
naked still... . 

You are a manufacturer, ora merchant, or a mechanic, 
or a man of leisure, or a clerk, or a student, or a sewing 
woman. God wants each one of you to serve bim where 
you are. You have your business, use it for God. Or- 
der itin a godly manner. Do not allow any wickedness 
in it, G.ve godly wages; preach Jesus to your clerks, 
not by a long face, but by being like him, duing good. 
Use your prvfits for God, feeding the hungry, ahiblen 
the naked, visiting the sick, comfo:ting the wretched, 
amr | the gospel far and wide. What a field you 
have to glorify God in, just where you are! If you have 
nothing else, use your tools for him; he can glorify him- 
se.f with them as easily as he could with a shepherd’s 
stick, an ox goad, a sling, or two mites. 

A poor gic! who had nothing but a sewing machine, 
used it to aid a feeble church ; all her earnings above her 
needs were given towards building a house of worship, 
and in a year she paid more :han others a hundred ti.2es 
richer than she. So you can doif you will. Think of 
the widow with her two mites; the woman with the ala- 
baster box, and Dorcas and her garments; you can do as 
much and have as great a reward. 
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WE have in preparation a Centennial Service of Scrip- 
ture and Song, suitable for use at Sunday-school con- 
certs, anniversaries, or other special meetings on the first 
Sanday in July, or on any other day in this Centennial 
year. It includes original hymns and music, together 
with choice selections of Bible texts and familiar hymns. 
It is to be published in Toe Times for June 17. Extra 
copies of the paper containing it can be had by timely 
application in advance. 





Ir is evident that the moral sentiment of the com- 
munity, both in Philadelphia and throughout the coun- 
try, is fairly aroused in defen se of the Christian Sabbath. 
The attempt to induce the Centennial Commission to 
do an act which is illegal and dishonorable and in de- 
fiance of all American precedents, for the purpose of 
countenancing a general disregard of all Sunday laws, 
has brought out such manifestations of Christian earn- 
estness for the right, as give assurance that the Exposi- 
tion will continue closed on Sundays to the end, and 
that the Christian Sabbath will from this time have 
a new hold on Americans, Pablic meetings in this city 
and elsewhera, in support of the decision of the Com- 
mission, in contrast with those on the other side of the 
question, leave no doubt where are the moral convictions 
and determination of the community in this contest for 
supremacy. We give unusual space this week to two ad- 
dresses on this theme, from distinguished representatives 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, before the Cen- 
tennial Commission. As these addresses have not been 
published elsewhere, we are glad to accord to them the 
prominence their importance merits, We only regret 
that our limitations of space shut out the briefer but not 
less earnest and eloquent speeches of the Roy. Drs. 8. 
Irw .eus Prime and E R. Beadle on the same occasion. 





BLACKBOARD FANCIES, 


A CROSTICS and alliterative or verbally fanciful out- 

lines are by no means a modern invention as helps 
in Bible study and religious teaching. They are at all 
events as venerable as the Bible itself. Whatever other 
exception is taken to their present prominence in black- 
board work, it cannot be fairly asserted that they are a 
Sunday-school novelty. Just as surely as inspired Moses 
recognized the blackboard idea when he said of Scripture 
texts to the Israelites, ‘“‘ Thou shalt write them upon the 
p sts of thy house and on thy gates,” just so surely did 
inspired David recognize the value of the acrostical plan 
when he bagan every one of the eight verses in each di- 
vision of Psalm 119 with the same Hebrew letter, these 
letters following division by division in the order of the 
Hebrew alphabet. 

Indeed it may be a comfort to some who are laughed 
at for their work in the acrostical line, to know that this 
Psalm has been ridiculed by critics for this peculiarity 
of its structure, Its very inspiration has in consequence 
been doubted, and it has been sneered at as “a specimen 
of the trifling of later times” than those of David, asa 
mere “mnemonic book of devotion.” Yet this Psalm 
has stood bravely all tests to which it was exposed, and 
it still merits the title given to it, according to Dz, Schaff, 
in the German Bible, of “The Christian’s golden A B C 
of the promise and love of the power and profit of the 
word of God.” And all the way down from Bible days 
until now acrostics and alliterations have been used and 
abused. Men who were inspired have used them with- 
cut abusing them. Uninspired men have sometimes 
abused them without using them, and again abused them 
in using them, 

In Robert Abbot’s famous Milk for Babes, published 
in 1646, the “ chief saving principles of Christian relig- 
ion” are ‘1, Propounded ; 2. Expounded; 3, Applied; 





and “the summe of Religion in four words” is given as 
“ Generation, Degeneration, Regeneration, and Glorifica- 
tion.” Old Thomas Faller, of the same period, was ac- 
customed to write of “‘ constitutionary sins,” and “ custo- 
mary sins ;”’ of “monarchy and mercy ;” of the “ bad at 
best ;” of “alash for laziness,’ and of other themes 
stated alliteratively. 

While, however, the use of these methods finds its jus- 
tification in their antiquity, there is no justification for 
their abuse, A Psalm of David has other peculiarities 
than its acrostical style. Thomas Fuller did not wholly 
depend on alliteration to give his writings character and 
force. If an outline of a sermon, a lesson, or an essay is 
discriminating, logical, and sensible it will not be ren- 
dered valueless by being stated acrostically or allite- 
ratively. If, on the other hand, the outline is illogical, 
and is neither discriminating nor sensible, the fanciful 
or ingenious fosm of its statement will not redeem it. 
The real worth of an outline is as a helpful and instructive 
analysis. If it does not serve in that direction it is use- 
less. It may, to be sure, be more easily fixed in the 
memory through an acrostic, or an alliteration, but of 
what use is its memorizing when to begin with it is good 
for nothing ? 

The true test, then, of a suggested outline of any Bible 
lesson or other statement of truth, is in its value apart 
from its alliterative or acrostical strueture, If the outline 
does not prove to be a good one when words of a similar 
meqning beginning with different letters are substituted 
for those suggested in the fanciful plan, the outline is 
worthless in spite of all the ingenuity displayed in its 
arrangement. For example, if the lesson were the story 
of David and Goliath, it might be well to consider the 
narrative in study or teaching, under the natural divis- 
ions of, 1. Goliath’s challenge to the Israelites ; 2. Their 
fear of meetiog him; 3. David’s trustful acceptance of 
the challenge ; 4. The ensuing fight; 5. Its issue, This 
outline might then be stated, as an aid in securing atten- 
tion, or in memorizing the divisions : 


HALLENGE BY GOLIATH, 
'OWARDICE OF ISRAEL, 
THE OURAGE OF DAVID. 
ONFLICT OF CHAMPIONS. 
OMPLETE VICTORY. 


This outline is certainly quite as good without the allit- 
eration as with it. Many sensible teachers would prefer 
to use it in the less fanciful form, while others would find 
it practically more helpful in its alliterative statement. 
In this case the outline is first secured ; then the allite- 
ration is sought. A more common way with blackboard- 
ists seems to be to pick out a letter and see how many 
phrases ingeniously drawn from the lesson may be strung 
on it, Thus, in the case of the lesson on David and 
Goliath, they would be very likely to take P, for that is 
the most prolific letter of the alphabet in outline phrases ; 
and they might state the case in this fashion : 


a HILISTINE CHAMPION. 


USILLANIMOUS ISRAELITES, 
LUCKY SHEPHERD-BOY. 
ONDEROUS ARMOR, 
ICKED- 

EBBLES. 

ROUD GOLIATH. 

IOUS DAVID. 

ROVOKED GIANT. 
ROPHESYING LAD. 
ROMPT ATTACK. 

RONE_ PHILISTINE. 
REVAILING CHAMPION, 
ENETRATING SWORD 
ARTED HEAD-AND-BODY, 
ANIC STRICKEN HOST. 
JEANS OF VICTORY. 





Now this outline might be called ingenious. It could 
hardly be called a logical, a sensible, or a helpful anal- 
ysis. Yet it is prepared according to a method which is 
quite too common with blackboardists and lesson work- 
ers, It isin a line of work where “ the letter killeth,” 
and there is no spirit to make alive. 

The wise uee of the blackboard is worthy of respect. 
Its abuse is deserving of censure as well as of contempt. 
Any lesson-plan for serv:cs in study, or in review, which 
is arranged according to a previously selected letter is 
likely to be not only defective but misleading. Oaly 
those lesson-plans are of real service which, apart from 
their alliterative or acrostical structure, bring out and 
impress the more important facts and teachings of the 
lesson or lessons under consideration. The lesson is the 
great thing. There is no time for the study of acrostics 
and word-puzzles in the Sunday-school. 





THE TWO STORIES OF MOODY’S YOUTH. 


Am article by Mr. Edward Kimball, published in THE 
Times a few weeks since, giving the story of Mr. 
Moody’s admission to Mt. Vernon Church, of Boston, 
has been widely commented on, and in some quarters 
quite misunderstood, The purpose of that article was 
the correction of popular errors concerning Mr, Moody’s 





early Christian experience and habits of life, and the 
defence of Mt. Vernon Church from unfounded accusa- 
tions against its spirit and methods in dealing with 
young disciples. But it has been counted by some as 
being chiefly an attack on a book which was incidentally 
referred to (although without the mention of its title, 
author, ‘or publisher) as one of the agencies by which 
the misrepresentations in question had gained wider 
currency, Because of the misconceptions concerning 
the article, and of the comments thereon by several 
of our religious exchanges, we refer to the subject 
again. 

The Rev. W. H. Daniels, of Chicago, author of the 
book referred to, has published articles in the Chicago 
Tribune and the Advance, avowedly in reply to Mr. Kim- 
ball, but really without touching the point in issue. He 
combats vigorously the idea that he received no help 
from Mr. Moody’s friends in the preparation of his book, 
but fails to discuss of the important questions of fact con- 
cerning Mt. Vernon Church, and Mr, Moody’s admission 
thereto. 

It isclear that Mr. Daniels, speaking in his biography 
of Mr. Moody, of the Orthodox Oongregational churches 
of Boston in 1854, says that “ the type of religious life in 
churches of that order, at that time, was passive rather 
than active; no one felt in a hurry about the salvation 
of sinners, or the sanctification of believers.” Indeed, 
“their patience came to be almost a vice.” Of these 
churches “the Mount Vernon Church was one of the 
most excellent and exact.” When young Moody came 
before the officers of that church, he was brought, ac- 
cording to Mr. Daniel’s story, toa “ strict examination,” 
and although “he had a good deal of faith,” he was not 
accepted for church membership, because “ the.cautious 
and conservative deacons” “‘ were not quite clear in 
their minds about receiving a convert into that church 
with such a meagre supply of doctrine in him.” They 
put him “upon a kind of probation, advising him to go 
on toward heaven by himself for awhile,” and he was 
not received into the church until “he had waited half 
a year, not for want of faith but for want of doctrine.” 
When at last he was admitted he was so frequent and 
earnest in his exhortations “that even good Dr, Kirk 
himself was a little out of patience with him, and felt 
obliged to put on an extinguisher now and then.” In- 
deed, from the “constant restraint” of his surround- 
ings there, young Moody “seems to have felt like a 
caged bird,” during the five months following of his 
stay in Boston, before he soared away to the free and 
boundless West. 

This picture by Mr. Daniels, is pronounced by Mr. 
Kimball as at the best “ strongly colored,” while “ much 
of it is gross misrepresentation” In proof of his state- 
ments, the latter has given the facts as he recalled them, 
aided by the recollections of others who were officers of 
the Mt. Vernon Church when young Moody was exam- 
ined and admitted. That Mr. Kimball is correct in his 
representation of the facts, and that there was need of 
his refuting the oft-repeated slanders against Dr. Kirk 
and his church, is declared anew bya letter from the 
present officers of that church, which has been received 
by Mr. Kimball sincs his communication appeared in 
our columns. Moreover Mr. Samuel Holton, the uncle 
of Mr. Moody, from whom Mr. Daniels claims to have 
received some of his more important testimony, insis:s 
that the statements in the biography on the point in 
question do not fairly represent the case as he remem- 
bers it. 

In denying that any friends fully familiar with the 
facts in question could have aided in thus misrepresent- 
ing Mr. Moody’s early life and Boston church connec- 
tions, Mr. Kimball did not, of course, intend to as- 
sert that no friend of Mr. Moody aided Mr. Daniels in 
the preparation of his book. It is well known that Mr. 
J. V. Farwell, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, and other fast and 
valued friends of Mr. Moody, gave assistance to Mr. 
Daniels in his biographical work ; although some other 
friends of Mr. Moody declined to do so, on the ground 
of Mr. Moody’s expressed preferences in the matter, 
But the Chicago gentlemen were unfamiliar with the 
Boston facts, and of course they are not to be held re- 
sponsible for any errors of statement concerning Mount 
Vernon Church and its officers. 

Since a slur upon the good name of a Obristian church 
ought not to pass unrebuked, if the facts can be brought 
forward to show the misrepresentation, we believe that 
Mr. Kimball did good service by his correction of the 
popular errors on the point at issue. The new question 
raised by Mr. Daniels, of how many persons aided him 
in writing other portions of his book, is quite unimpor- 
tant in this relation, even if it were fairly open for dis- 
cussion, 
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WORDS FOR THE SABBATH. 


— 
[Addresses before the United States Centennial Commis- 
sion at Philadelphia, on Wednesday, May 24, by representa- 
tives of the Presbyterian General Assembly.] 
ADDRESS BY JUSTICE STRONG. 
\ ILLIAM STRONG, LL D, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, addressed 
the Commission as follows :— 

I cannot bring myself to believe that a commission 
constituted as this has been can hesitate long in regard 
to the course which it ought to pursue. You, gentle- 
men, have been selected to conduct this Centennial Ex- 
hibition. It is an international as well as a national 
Exhibition ; but the main object which those who de- 
vised this Exhibition had in view was to present before 
the country and before the world, America as it is— 
America as it has been ;—to hold forth a representation 
of our people 2s we are. Now, I cannot conceive that 
any exposition such as this, that should throw open its 
doors to the public on the Sabbath day, would be an 
American Exposition. It would be at home, in some 
parts of the world, beyond all doubt. It would be at 
home in many of the nations of Europe, and in all those 
of Asia, or of Africa, or of the South Sea Islands. But 
in this country, it seems to me, it would be an exotic— 
a thing which does not belong to us, 

Mr. Chairman, may I call your attention and that of 
the Commission to a few facts. It is well, perhaps, when 
we are considering what this Exposition is, that we 
should look and see what the country is, and what the 
country has been, If there is one thing which dis- 
tinguishes the American people from any other people 
on the face of the globe, it is their observance in all 
their history of the seventh day—or rather, Sunday—as 
a day of entire rest from the ordinary employments of 
life, except those of charity and those which are neces- 
sary—a day of entire rest from all the public amuse- 
ments or recreations in which it is lawful to engage du- 
ring the other days of the week. Why, look at the his- 
tory of the country. In 1776 the thirteen colonies which 
had confederated to secure the liberties of the country, 
all of them had on their statute books laws prohibiting 
common labor and public diversions and recreations on 
the Sabbath day. This afternoon, since I arrived in the 
city, I stepped into a book store and took up a book, 
in which I found this, which is a preamble to one of 
these laws of this colony, and which I take the liberty 
to read: 

An act for making more effectual provision for the due ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, and for repealing the several 
laws heretofore made for that purpose. 

“* Whereas, The observance of the Lord’s day is highly 
promotive of the welfare of a community, by affording ne- 
cessary seasons for relaxation from labor and the cares of 
business, and for moral reflection and conversation on the 
duties of life and the frequent errors of human conduct, for 
public and private worship of the Maker, Governor, and 
Judge of the world, and for those acts of charity which sup- 
port and adorn a Christian society ; and 

“* Whereas, Many thoughtless and irreligious persons, inat- 
tentive to the duties and benefits of the Lord’s day, profane 
the same by unnecessarily pursuing their worldly business 
and recreations on that day, to their own great damage as 
members of a Christian society, and to the great disturbance 
of well-disposed persons, and to the great damage of the 


community, by producing dissipation of manners and im- 
moralities of life, 


“* Be it therefore enacted, &c.”’ 

These laws of the colonies when they confederated to 
secure the liberties of this country, and when the liber- 
ties of the country had been achieved, when the country 
had risen into a state of independency and had taken 
her stand among the nations of the earth,—these laws 
continued upon the statute books. When these colonies 
became states they did not erase from their statute books 
what they had before enacted, but in many instances re- 
enacted these laws, and when the states united to form 
the Federal Government, and the Constitution of 1789 
was formed, they all had upon their statute books such 
laws as these, 

That is not all. If it be said that these were the thir- 
teen colonies—the thirteen states—I beg leave to call 
your attention, and that of your associates, to the fact 
that every other state which has been admitted into the 
Union has taken up the same sentiments and enacted 
the same laws. As our new states have been formed 
on our western and southwestern borders they have 
enacted the same laws, and those laws stand upon 
their statute books to this day. What do they show? 
They show that it is thoroughly an American pria- 
ciple—a thoroughly American sentiment—to pro- 





tect the Sabbath day against ordinary labor and 
against the ordinary diversions which are lawful upon 
other days of the week ; to distingaish between the Sab- 
bath day and other days of the week. It is thoroughly 
an American principle; and there is nothing else that I 
am able to call to my memory at this moment so thor- 
oughly an American principle as the Sabbath day. The 
territories, before they came into the Union, in many in- 
stances—whether in all, or not, Iam not able to say— 
the moment they had a legislative body given to them 
by act of Congress—at the very first session of the legis- 
lative assembly of these territories—they enacted such 
laws. And all over the length and breadth of this land, 
in the states and in the territories, these laws exist upon 
the statute books to this day. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, in view of these facts can any- 
body doubt that the Sabbath day, as protected by the 
law of the land, is not a peculiarly American institu- 
tion? And can there be any exposition, or exhibition 
of American progress in arts and sciences, of American 
life and habits, which ignores the Sabbath day? And 
is it possible that a Centennial Commission organized 
for the purpose of exhibiting to the world and to our- 
selves what America has done in the last hundred years 
—is it possible that they can think for one instant of 
ignoring this great distinctive peculiarity of our Ameri- 
can institutions ? 

I refer to one thing more. This Exposition is gathered 
in the State of Pennsylvania. It is the law of the State 
of Pennsylvania at this day, that men shall abstain from 
worldly employments; that labor shall cease, and that 
public exhibitions and diversions shall not be indulged 
in on the Sabbath. The opening of this Exposition on 
the Sabbath day would bea direct and distinct viola- 
tion of the law of the state in which the Exposition is 
held. Nobody doubts it. Nobody can deny it. It would 
be a distinct defiance of the law of the state where this 
Exposition is held. Now, can any person honestly ask 
this Commission to trample upon the law of the state 
where they are exercising their powers? And did not 
Congress, at the time this Commission was constituted, 
in effect declare that nothing that Congress authorized 
should be construed as empowering the Commission to 
disregard the laws of the state where the Exposition was 
held? Mr. Chairman, I cannot doubt that this Commission 
would revolt, as indeed it has revolted already, from set- 
ting before the country the spectacle ot a body, consti- 
tuted to exhibit, American life, American sentiments, 
and American habits, trampling upon the law of the 
state in which it exercises its powers. 

Mr. Chairman, the Sabbath enters into all our insti- 
tutions. It does not simply enter into our statute books. 
If a promissory note becomes due on Sunday, it is not 
paid on Sunday; Sunday is not a juridical day. No 
court sits on Sanday. No man can be arrested in this 
country by virtue of a civil process on Sunday. 
Throughout our institutions—in every part of them—on 
Sanday is found the absence of work, and public diver- 
sions are found overruled in our institutions, in our laws, 
and in our habits. And is it possible that an exhibition, 
professing to be an exhibition of American life, can dis- 
regard these great facts? Mr. Chairman, I know this 
Commission has not done it. I give them all honor for 
the course they have pursued, and the great body which 
we represent, consisting of Christian and thoughtful 
men throughout the whole Uaited States of America 
will stand by this Commission in their noble resolution. 

It is said that laboring men are in favor of opening. I 
deny the fact. That some are, I do not doubt. So are 
some in favor of it who are men of capital and wealth, 
who are free from the necessities of labor; but the great 
body of the laboring men have as much respect for the 
Sabbath as any of us have. They regard it as an 
American institution as fully as we regard it to be an 
American institution—our Christian institution. And 
I believe that the great body of our people, male and 
female, throughout the length and breadth of this country 
would look with a sort of horror upon a decision which 
should throw open this great and wonderful exposition 
on the Sabbath day, and make no difference between 
the Sabbath day and the other days of the week. 

Mr. Chairman: I beg pardon for having said so much; 
I feel in common with those who are here with me, and 
with the great body of which I am a part, and I believe 
in common with the great body of the citizens of this 
country, a deep interest in this question; and I shal! re- 
joice—I have rejoiced, and I hope to continue to rejoice 
—in the stand which the Commission has heretofore 
taken, and which it shall hereafter take in acting out our 
American spirit in obedience to the laws, in exhibiting 
to foreign lands, as well as our owa, what we have been 
in the past and what we are now. 





ADDRESS BY THE REV. DR. ADAMS. 


ILLIAM ADAMS, 'D.D., LL.D., of New York, 
said :— 

It is not our purpose, Mr. Chairman, to expound to 
you, or your associates, our own doctine upon the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, farther than this: that we regard 
the law of the Sabbath as incorporated with our very 
natures by the Author of our being. We regard that 
peculiar measurement of time with which we are famil- 
iar, the measurement of weeks—regulated not by any as- 
tronomical phenomena, as months and years and seasons 
—as having its origin in the great historic fact which is re- 
corded in the word of God. We believe that this law 
of the Sabbath—which is set apart in honor of our Ore- 
ator—is found and enjoined in that Book which we feel 
in our hearts is the very foundation of all our pros- 
perity. This law of our Sabbath, regulated by our sev- 
eral States, is not of human origin: it is to be found in 
that Book which we regard asthe corner-stone of our 
institutions—that Book which our Ravolutionary fathers 
carried in their knapsacks; that Book for the circula- 
tion of which—a fact, I believe, not familiar to all our 
people—the first National Congress of the United Siates 
took measures to import in large quantities and to distrib- 
ute throughout the country; that Book upon which 
George Washington laid his honest hand when he took 
the oath of office as the firat President of the United 
States—we regard this as the law of God ;—that law 
which is the foundation of all our prosperity; and, if I 
might quote the words of that extraordinary man whom 
we delight to call the “ Father of our Oountry,” in that 
farewell address which is the Dauteronomy of our ear- 
lier American history, and which I wish were made very 
conspicuous in some part of our very extraordinary Ex- 
position, that there could be no such thing as liberty 
and prosperity for us without morality, and no such 
thing as morality without religion. 

Those of us who have traveled abroad have been 
struck more than anything else by the extraordinary 
difference and mode of observing the Sabbath upon the 
continent of Europe and in our own happy country. 
But we regard the Sabbath as peculiarly an American 
institution—I mean so far as that mode of observing it 
which is peculiar and which we think is fraught with so 
great blessing to individuals and to the whole commu- 
nity. ... 

The thought has been suggested in some quarters, 
that courtesy to our foreign visitors may prompt, perhaps, 
to a modification of our common methods. Courtesy, I 
am sure, would not require this. Quite the reverse. We 

shall ba more respected if we present our own American 
institutions and habits. These are what foreign visitors 
come to see. Lot them see us as we are. 

You, Mr. Chairman, come from a section of country, 
as I did myself, where the Sabbath was observed in an 
extraordinary way ; and [ must say that of all the poetic 
images that have been implanted in my mind, the most 
refreshing, and the most delightful, and the most perma- 
nent, is that of the old Sabbath. It has been ridiculed in 
some parts of the world—what has been called the Puritan 
Sabbath. I have never had any associations with the 
Puritan Sabbath of restriction, restraint, and discom- 
fort; but quite the reverse. And I say now that the 
most poetic image that comes up in my mind is that Sab- 
bath in a New England village when the roses and the 
clover were in full bloom, and when everything was so 
still that you could hear the buzzing of the fly against 
the pane of glass, or when the crowiag of the cock, or 
the lowing of the cow could be heard from one end of the 
village to the other, and when all of us were bathed in 
resat—I believe in that day; a day of worship; a day of 
domestic love ; a day of innocent enjoyments; a day of 
instruction, and a day that blends heaven and earth to- 
gether. 

I have been strack, in walking through this Main 
Building, with the representatives of countries that have 
not known the worship in which we rejoice, and whom we 
would instruct in the principles of revealed religion. I 
am sure they will respect us the more if we adhere to 
our own institutions. Shall we break these down in the 
way of compromise, for the purpose of showing how 
pliant we can be to the false motions of others? Or, 
shall we show that we believe according to the sentiments 
of the resolutions that have been presented; that the 
people recogaize God, the God of our fathers; that they 
worship him; and that they observe his day in a becom- 
ing manner? Shall we not avail ourselves of this, an 
opportunity of making an impression upon the represen- 
tatives of foreign countries here? Perhaps no other op- 
portunity will ever occur that shall be productive of like 
permanent and blessed influence in the world, 
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WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 




















be thankfully received.) 
CONVENTION CALENDAR. 

New York, State, at Utica June 6-8, 1876. 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont June 6-8, 1876. 
Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne. June 6-8, 1876. 
Ohio, State, at Dayton June 6-8, 1876. 
Connecticut, State, at Winsted June 6-8, 1876. 
Pennsylvania, State, at Reading...........sssecrrersrrreeee June 13-15, 1876. 
Minnesota, State, at Stillwater...... June 18-15, 1876. 
Dakotah, Territorial, at YamktOm..........ccccccseeeeeeeeee June 18-15, 1876, 
Iows, State, at Connell BlaMM...........ceercsoresereeeecseesees ~ June 20-22, 1876, 


Kentucky, State, at Frankfort 


June 20-28, 1876. 
Vermont, State, at St, Albans. 


--October 10-12, 1876, 
November 14-16, 1876. 











Assembly for Central New York, at Cazenovia Lake, June 18-22, 1876. 
Conference, at Sea Grove, N. J June 25, July 2, 1876, 
Amembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, Iowa...June 27-July 5, 1876. 
Parliament, at Well’s Island, St. Lawrence River....... July 18-26, 1876. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J........s0000+ July 22-80, 1876, 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y.........0.... August 1-15, 1876, 





NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Cavan, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Normal-class, with lesson study, second 
Monday evening of each month, in different churches. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening. in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 

Syracuse. N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
3 p.M., in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, 

New York, Normal-class (Union), meets every Thursday at 4.45 p.m., 
in the chapel of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Ralph 
Wells, conductor. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P.M, 

New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at the chapel of Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, every Saturday, at 8 p.m. 

New York, Sunday School Teachers’ Association (Union), at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, on the third Monday evening of each month. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Foreign Sunday School Association, meets on the 
first Thursday of each month, at 3 P.m., at No. 130 State Street. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the First Reformed Church, 
rear of City Hall. Ralph Wells, conductor. Every Thursday 
evening. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M. ©. A. 


Hall, every Saturday at 4 p.m. Led during June by Andrew 
A. Smith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, at the Hanson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon; also, every Thursday evening; both at the Y. M.C, A. Hall, 
No. 1210 Chestnut Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C, A Rooms, No. 83 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-clags teachers every Saturday, at 
4 P.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Reaser. 
Bt. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congrega- 

tional church. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, ‘Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 
Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 





GEORGIA STATE CONVENTION, 


sage State Sunday School Convention of Georgia, 
met at Decatur, May 12, President W. G. Whidby 
in the chair. The programme was well arranged, and 
its provisions were filled by a well-selected body of 
speakers. Among the matters of general interest decided 
at this convention, was the re-election of Mr. Whidby 
as president, this being a “third term” case, The time 
of meeting for the convention was changed to the fourth 
Friday in August, of each year. The place for the next 
meeting is Athens. From the record of the sessions, 
the following extract will be specially interesting to the 
entire Sunday-school army : 

Mr. Thomas Moore, of Fulton County, offered a resolution 
endorsing the action of the president in inviting the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention to hold its next session 
in Georgia, and renewing the invitation, which was adopted 
unanimously. 

The convention continued in session over Sanday, 
May 14, on which day sermons were preached, and 
Sunday-school exercises were held. Many pastors and 
Sunday-school teachers were unable to spend the Lord’s 





day at the convention ; but the local influence of such a 
meeting holding over this day of rest, was very profitable. 
Decatur received a blessing, which it is hoped the entire 
State may share. 





MISSOURI STATE CONVENTION. 

N May 16-18 the Missouri State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation met at Kansas City. Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey were in attendance, participating heartily in the 
work, More than a thousand delegates are reported as 
having been in attendance. The meetings were held in 
the Opera House, which was full at every session. The 
following were elected permanent officers of the con- 
vention: President, The Rev. Edward Windsor, Lex- 
ington, Mo.; Vice-President, J. F. Tyler, St. Jcseph, 


.|Mo.; Secretary, John R. Parsons; Assistant Secretary, 


William M. Sherwood, 

On Wednesday the regular order of business of the 
convention was opened, and reports of “the work 
throughout the State” were called for. The discussion 
was entered into by the Rev. W. P. Paxson, E. H. Jame- 
son, of St. Louis, and others. 

The next question was, ‘What must be done to reach 
the 500,000 children in Missouri who receive no Sunday- 
school instruction?’ The Rev. Stephen Paxson, the 
veteran Sabbath-school worker, opened the diseussion, 
which was joined in by Mr. Moody and others. The 
idea advanced was that there is a lack of energy and a 
want of earnestness in the work. Said Mr. Moody, 
“You must put on more steam and go ahead.” He 
wanted a regular system organized for the good of the 
Sabbath-school cause, and wanted men to not only work 
in it, but to contribute toward it. 

A resolution was cffered providing for the employ- 
ment of a good, capable person to go through the State 
of Missouri, for one year, and organize the Sabbath- 
schools of the State. $2500 was proposed as the salary. 
Of this amount $1500 was pledged on the spot. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Sankey gave his views 
upon the proper music and singing for the Sunday- 
school, After his address the following questions were 
asked, and answered by Mr. Sankey: 

Question: What is the objection to the voluntary or 
opening air preliminary to a hymn or psalm? 

Mp. Sankey: I have never known it to do any good. 
It does harm. It gives the organist a chance to display 
and show off his or her accomplishments, and distracts 
attention from the hymn about to be sung. 

Question: Is there any objection to be made against a 
good quartette in church choirs? 

Mr. Sankey: No, I have no objection to make to a 
converted quartette, but I insist that unconverted chor- 
isters are out of place leading in the praise of God. 
Praise and prayer are one and the same. We would 
object to an unconverted man leading us in prayer, and 
we should just the same object to an unconverted choir 
leading us in praise. 

Question: What do you say to singing Catholic music 
in Protestant churches? 

Mr. Sankey: I do not recognize music as either 
Protestant or Catholic. I am opposed to any kind of 
music calculated to display the voice or skill of a voca- 
list or musician rather than to praise God. 

Question: Mr. Sankey, does not the Scripture say, 
“Let all the people praise thee?” Is it wrong for people, 
converted or unconverted, to praise God ? 

Mr. SANKEY: No, it is not; but what I wish to im- 
press upon this convention is the idea that all church 
choirs should be composed of Christians, and none other 
should be permitted to lead in the praise of God. 

Question: Would congregations] singing be improved 
by the introduction of Sunday-school hymns? 

Mr, Sankey: I think it would. It would revive the 
old people and improve the singing of the congregation. 
I would also reverse this rule and introduce the singing 
of the church congregation into the Sunday-school. 

Question: Would you have the choir face the congre- 
gation? 

Mr. Sankey: I would; it is the better way to lead 
singing, in which all should join. 

Question: Would it not be better to have the organ 
behind, instead of in front of the choir? 

Mr. SANKEY: No; the instrument is a guide to the 
choir, and should be before it. 

Question: Would you pay a choir? 

Mr. Sankry: Not if I could get one without. 

Question: How about large choirs? 

Mr. SAnkEy: The larger the better. 

Mr, Moody addressed the parents at the evening 
service, and on the following day special prominence 
was given to religious work. 





THE NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE monthly meeting of the New York Sunday School 
Association, on Monday evening, May 15, at St. 
Luke’s M. E. Church, West Forty-first Street, was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Joseph F. Elder, of the Madison Avenue 
Baptist Church, who spoke on “The teacher’s atmos- 
phere” substantially as follows: Dr. Bushnell enume- 
rates among the elements of pulpit power the “ preach- 
er’s atmosphere.” It is the effluence of character, the 
magnetism of personality, which attracts or repels by a 
subtile nameless power of itsown. An attractive atmos- 
phere is as important to the Sunday-school teacher as to 
the preacher. The cause of many a failure may lie in 
the lack of it. 
“‘T do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.” 

Character is irrepressible. It reveals itself in a thou- 
sand unconscious acts apd attitudes, in dress, gait, man- 
ner. Try as he may, every man has his shibboleth, that 
in the end will betray him. A good character radiates 
a power which is quite independent of specific words or 
acts. It unconsciously invests itself with a peculiar 
charm, as a flower breathes fragrance or a mountain sug- 
gests sublimity. 

Among the subtile forces of an engaging atmosphere 
are: Authority—not loud-voiced, dogmatic assertion, 
which will be quite as apt to repel or bewilder the child 
as to attract him; but the authority which profound 
personal experience and intense personal conviction and 
large acquaintance with truth always imparts to the sim- 
plest statements. Christ was recognized as oné who 
spoke with authority. The old prophets prefaced their 
message with a “Thus saith the Lord.” But Christ’s 
quiet “ Verily, verily I say unto you,” bespoke a soul 
that was in constant personal communion with the eter- 
nal verities, and men felt instinctively that a Master was 
before them. 

Sympathy: a kindly, human interest in all that per- 
tains to the personal concerns and daily welfare of the 
children. If service is perfunctory, and the teacher goes 
before his class as to a prescribed task, his atmosphere 
can hardly fail to chill. But let him look upon each 
child in the light of its grand possibilities, and endeavor 
to make the most out of the immortal soul committed to 
his charge; let him enter into loving sympathy with each 
pupil, visit his home, seek his confidence, help him in 
his troubles, and play—no, not play—but act sincerely 
the part of a true friend, and in the genial sunshine of 
such a teacher’s presence the seed of divine truth which 
he may sow will germinate rapidly. 

Christliness: Christ in the teacher’s soul, the hope of 
glory, and surrounding the whole personality as with a 
holy radiance of love and gentleness and tender zeal. 
Such character may be cultivated, and will amply repay 
most assiduous toil, most unsparing self-denial. But let 
the teacher be natural and seek to develop his powers 
along the line of his own individuality. 





OTHER GATHERINGS. 


HE annual conference of Friends’ First-day School 
Association was held at Philadelphia, April 16, 17. 
Reports were received from their schools, and some fun- 
damental principles of the work were discussed. In the 
school, which is regarded as the most successful of those 
connected with the association, the Bible is the only book 
used, 


The first State Sunday School Convention ever held in 
Texas met at Dallas, April 18-20. The congregations 
filled the most spacious church edifice of the city at every 
session. Father Paxson, and his son, the Rev. William 
P. Paxson, were present and rendered aid in all parts of 
the meeting. For seventy days previous to the State 
Convention these workers had been traveling through 
the State, holding local conventions, arousing interest, 
and organizing new schools. This preparatory work did 
much to secure the large attendance and high enthusiasm 
at Dallas. Mrs, George Partridge was also present, as- 
sisting in the department of infant-class work. The 
meeting as a whole is reported of in the most favorable 


terms. The convention of next year is to be held at 
Houston. . 


At Washington, Pennsylvania, an institute of a very 
superior grade was held on May 9-11. Prof. W. F. Sher- 


win was the musical conductor and helper in general, as 
he not only did his appointed work, but also filled the 
places of several men who failed to keep their appoint- 
ments. Washington is the seat of the Washington and 
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Jc fferson College, and also of a large seminary for young 
ladies. The professors of these institutions took a gene- 
rous part in the discussion. The Rev. Dr. Jacobus, 
though unable to attend in person, sent a carefully writ- 
ten paper on Oriental Manners and Customs as Illustra- 
ting the Scriptures. The Rev. Drs. Samuel J. Wilson 
and Thomas O, Strong also presented papers upon Les- 
sons of Scripture History and How to Teach Them, and 
Familiarity with the Bible as Moulding Character. The 
influence of this convention upon the citizens and stu- 
dents of the place is regarded as excellent. 


The First State Sunday School Convention of Nevada, 
w:s held at Reno, May 1, 2. William Reynolds was 
present and rendered good service as a helper. On 
Sanday, April 30, a mass meeting of the Sunday-schools 
of Reno was held in the Methodist Church. The con- 
\ention of the two succeeding days met in the same 
house, The topics discussed were, ‘‘ The Interaational 
lessons and how to use them;” “ Relation of the pastor 
to the Sunday school ;” “ How to interest youths and 
adults in the Sunday-school;” “The model superin- 
tendent ;” “ Relation of the Suanday-school to the 
church ;” ‘“Sanday-school music ;” and “The model 
Sunday-school teacher.” The attendance was small at 
first, but it so increased up to the last session as to be 
exceedingly gratifying to all friends of the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Rsynolds was frequently called upon, and his 
experiences and counsels constituted the chief feature of 
the convention. A permanent organization of a State 
Sunday School Association was effected, and a new im- 
petus was given to Sunday-school work in Nevada. 





IN PROSPECT. 


cLEAN COUNTY, Illinois, will hold its Fifth An- 
nual Convention at Chenoa, June 6, 7. 


The National Prison Reform Congress will meet at 
Steinway Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, June 6. 
Ex Governor Seymour will deliver the opening address ; 
other addresses by His Honor Mayor Wickham, Wm. 
Callen Bryant, and Hon. Richard Vaux. During the 
subsequent sessions of this Congress the entire range of 
prison work will be discussed. 


The Indiana Sunday School Union will hold its 
twelfth annual session at Fort Wayne, June 68. The 
Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, of New York, is to be present 
and assist. Their programme includes four general 
topics, namely: “‘The Sunday-school ;” “Sunday-school 
helps ;” ‘‘Sunday-school helpers ;” and “Sunday-school 
work.” Under these heads suitable addresses and prac- 
tice exercises are arranged. 





At the Connecticut State Sunday School Convention 
at Winsted, June 6-8, the Rev. Ds. Vincent is to speak 
on, How the word of God came, and upon The Superin- 
tendent’s Preparation; also, to conduct several normal 
«exercises. Henry Clay Trumbull presents a memorial 
sketch of The Life and Work of Henry P. Haven. 
The Rev. George F. Pentecost conducts a Bible reading ; 
and John E, Searles, Jr., gives a normal exercise, and 
conducts a teachers’-meeting upon the next Sunday’s 
lesson. 


The International Temperance Conference will con- 
vene in Philadelphia, in the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Caurch, June 13, for a three days’ session. It promises 
to be the most important World’s Temperance Congress 
ever held. Papers will be presented giving a general 
Listory of temperance work in this and other countries, 
aad of the various national temperance organizations ; 
also carefully-prepared papers by able writers from both 
tides of the Atlantic, upon the Educational and Scien- 
t.fic, the Social and Economical, Legislative, Political, 
and Religious aspects. The following gentlemen, among 
others, have consented to prepare papers, or to open the 
discussion upon various topics: Hon. Neal Dow, Hon. 
Wm. E. Dodge, Rav. Dr. T. L. Cayler, J, H. Raper, Esq , 
of the United Kingdom Alliance; Robert Rae, Esq., of 
the London National Temperance Laague; the Rev. 
Dawson Burns, London; Hon, James Black, and the 
Rov. W. H. H., Murray. 


The Twenty-first Annual Convention of the New York 
8 ate Sunday School Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Utica, June 6.8. Each Sunday-school and Sunday 
School Association in the State is invited to send two 
delegates, and one additional delegate for each addi- 
tional hundred members in regular attendance. The 
local committee extend hospitalities to pastors, officers: 





and delegates, and will receive them upon their arrival, 
at the chapel of the First Presbyterian Church, Oer- 
tificates of membership will be issued at $1.00 each, en- 
titling delegates to a printed copy of the annual vclume 
of the association, and to all other special privileges, 
including reserved seats at the convention. The 
Executive Oommittee earnestly recommend that Sun- 
day, June 4, be observed as a day of conference and 
prayer in behalf of the Sunday-school cause; that pas- 
tors throughout the State present its claims to their 
respective congregations in the morning; and that, in 
the afternoon or evening, meetings be held in which all 
Christians may unite in prayer for the divine blessing 
upon the approaching convention, and upon the Sunday- 
school work in all parts of the State. The railroad 
lines have very generally arranged special rates for the 
return of delegates. In some cases, however, a round- 
trip ticket may be secured at the starting-point. The 
programme ig dense with good topics, and among the 
speakers and workers are B. F. Jacobs, Charles M. 
Morton, the Rev. Dr. Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Alice W. 
Knox, the Rev. Drs, Tyng, Jr, E. O. Haven, and 
Theodore L, Ouyler. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 


ncsegpliicbdlils 
ECHANICSBURG, Penn., has a union-meeting 
every Sanday afternoon at 4 o’clock, for the study 

of the lesson of the next Sunday. 

—The Sunday School Teacher’s Union of Rockford, 
Ill., meets for lesson study in the various churches, on 
the first Friday evening of each month. 

—Wednesday, May 24, was a beautiful day for the 
Sunday-school parade in Brooklyn, N. Y. At least 50,- 
000 children were in line, with music, banners, and 
bright faces. 

—The Sunday-school of the Park Presbyterian Church, 
of Syracuse, reports the “nucleus for a reference 
library,” as having been started in their school during 
the past year. 

—The Walnut Street Presbyterian Church of West 
Philadelphia, the Rev. Stephen W. Dana, pastor, has a 
church membership of 484, and a Sunday-school mem- 
bership of 552. , 

—Bureau County, Illinois, commemorates this Centen- 
nial year by publishing in tract form, a review of its 
Sunday-school history. The early work is described in 
a general way, and the later work in detail by years. 

—In a recent report of Trinity Church, New York, it 
is said that while its present Sunday-school was organ- 
ized in 1854, yet it is believed that a children’s catechet- 
ical class existed from the time of the building of their 
first church edifice in 1696. 


—According to the report of the Met hodist Episcopal 
Bishops, their Sanday-schools now number 19,287; 
with 207,182 officers and teachers; and 1,406,168 schol- 
ars. This is an increase during the last four years of 
1,732 schools; 13,203 officers and teachers ; and 138,456 
scholars. 

—On the first Sanday in May, 112 persons united with 
the Congregational Caurch of South Norwalk, Conn., of 
whom 70 were from the Sunday-school. At the recent 
annual meeting of that school, William H. Banedict 
was re-elected superintendent, after having served thirty- 
seven years in that position. 


—Mr. John R. Morris, secretary of the Brooklyn 
Sunday School Union, gives the following statistics of 
Sunday-schools in Kings County, N. Y., which county 
includes the eity of Brooklyn. Total of schools, 256; 
officers and teachers, 8,564; scholars, 73,529, of whom 
7,889 are adults. The total expended in all parts of 
their school work for the year is $138,558.23. 


—The Methodist church of Oanada, through its Sun- 
day-school secretary, the Rsv. Alfred Andrews, reports 
its Sunday-school statistics, as follows: number of 
schools, 1575; officers and teachers, 14,172; scholars, 
107,314. The moneys raised by the schools during the 
year ending June 1, 1875, amounted to $68,323 59. Of 
their schools, 723 use the International lessons; 653 keep 
open the whole year; and eighty-two hold a regular 
meeting for the study of the lessoa. 


—Nine months ago, a missionary of the American 
Sunday School Union in Minnesota found a settlement 
without church, Sunday-school, or prayer-meeting, and 
in which only two families maintained family worship. 
Now, through his labors, they have one of the best Sun- 





day-schools in that region. They also have a prayer- 
meeting, twice a week, and regular preaching, and an 
active church organization of twenty members; and 
others are ready to join them. 


—A denominational summary of Sunday-schools in 
the City of St. Louis, has been made for the year end- 
ing Dacember 31, 1875. From its very full statement 
the following items are gleaned : 


Population of the city, . ‘ 498,000 
Children of school age, . pial & 153,128 
Seating capacity of Sunday-schools, 36,000 
Number of Sunday-schoola, 101 
Number of officers and teachers, 1,934 
Number of scholars, 19,987 


Cost of schools for the year, - $15,925 

The school work is divided denominationally as fol- 
lows: 

Presbyterians.—25 schools; 600 officers and teachers; 
6291 scholars. 

Baptist.—18 schools; 269 officers and teachers; 2940 
scholars. 

Methodist, South.—9 schools; 213 officers and teachers ; 
2322 scholars. 

Methodist Episcopal.—9 schools ; 250 officers and teach- 
hers; 1895 scholars. 

Congregational.—4 schools; 82 officers and teachers; 774 
scholars, 

German Evangelical.—8 schools; 97 officers and teachers ; 
1835 scholars. 

Protestant Episcopal.—14 schools; 227 officers and teach- 
ers; 1970 acholara. 

Missions.—4 schools ; 46 officers and teachers ; 861 scholars. 


Other denominations, with one or two schools each, 
make up the remainder. 


—During the year just closed, the American Bible 
Society issued 850,470 copies of the Scriptures. In the 
sixty years of the society’s work it has issued 33,125,766 
copies. 

—Bible colporteurs are diligently and systematically 
scattering the Scriptures throughout the mountain re- 
gions of Spain. These men are the pioneers of the 
gospel work. 

—According to The Christian, a converted distiller 
of New York has ordered in England 3600 two-penny 
Testaments for free distribution at the Centennial grounds 
in Philadelphia. 

—Westcott’s Express will carry flowers, free of charge, 
from any of its stations, to the rooms of the Flower Mis- 
sion of New York, No. 239 Fourth Avenue. Contribu- 
tions are solicited, and they should reach the rooms early 
on Monday or Thursday mornings. 

—lIn 1826, the entire membership of all churches con- 
nected with the foreign mission-societies, was about 
6000. In 1876 it is over 500,000, an increase of more 
than eighty fold. The most of this marked increase 
has been made within the last fifteen years. 


—Mr. George A. Hall has entered upon his work as 
secretary of the New York State Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Parties in that State desiring his help 
are invited to write to the executive committee, corner of 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street, New York. 


—At the Franklin R2formatory Home for Inebriates, 
in Philadelphia, there have b2en 582 admissions during 
the last four years. Of this number 271 have been en- 
tirely reformed; 212 are doubtful; seventy-five have 
been benefited; and the remainder are at present un- 
known. 


—In the region bordering the Rio de la Plata, of 
South America, the American Bible Society has distri- 
buted over 50,000 copies of the Bible, during the last 
eleven years. At first the Bible was prohibited there, 
and in some cases publicly burnt. Now it circulates 
freely, and preachers are called for. 


—*‘ Little Emigrants” still come to the towns of Oan- 
ada from the slums of London and other English cities. 
Mr. Middemore, who a year ago brought out eighty, 
row reports eighty successes from that trip. Mrs. Birt, 
who recently brought out fifty-four, reports them as 
much improved in health and appearance by their voy- 
age, and as landing in excellent spirits. 


—The Flower Mission of Philadelphia has resumed 
floral work for the season. In addition to this beautiful 
charity, the mission provides poor and sick mothers and 
babes with means to ride into the country. Daring the 


last year 432 car-rides were thus furnished. The mis- 
sion also collects papers, magazines, books, etc., for the 
hospitals and public institutions. The headquarters of 
the society is Horticultural Hall. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———— 


NORMAN MACLEOD.* 


‘LEW Scotchmen of recent times have more deserved 

a full biography than Norman MacLeod; for he 
was in more senses than one a great man, with many 
sides to his ample nature, His romantic upbringing, 
his subsequent struggles and travels, his rich and abound- 
ing humor, his genuine interest in literature for its own 
sake, his warm and overflowing Christianity, and his 
hearty philanthropy are materials for a biography not 
often afforded by the life of one man, Mr, MacLeod, 
the author of his brother’s memoir, has done his work 
well. He writes with a practised, and here and there 
with a graceful and picturesque, pen. The description 
in the first volume of the old life at Morven, and of the 
society of a fourth-rate provincial town in the second 
decade of the century is admirable, and there are many 
descriptive and personal sketches in both volumes which 
are of the first order of biographical writing. One fault, 
however, would seem to be, that there is a superabund- 
ance of letters and journals which, though all inter- 
esting in themselves, are liable from their excess to pall 
upon the appetite of the most voracious consumer of 
‘“‘ Memoires pour servir,” and they have but little to do 
with the true purpose of biography, which, however, 
those volumes do not claim to be—they are simply en- 
titled “‘ Memoir.” 

The author has also gone further than he himself in- 
tended into the discussion of that event, so great to 
every Scotchman—the Disruption of 1843 —and the treat- 
ment of this topic, though clear and impartial, is as dry 
as polemical writing generally is for the million, and, 
moreover, Norman MacLeod was a hater of controversy 
and did everything in his power to keep aloof from the 
struggle, though he was by no means indifferent to its 
importance. To his brother-in-law he writes at this 
time : 

“ Whatever opinion I might have of their system of church 
and state government, I really do not like the animus of the 
Edinburgh clique. There is a domineering, bullying 
temper about many of them, a sort of evangelical method of 
abusing, a conscientious method of destroying a man’s char- 
acter, which I loathe. It is the worst way of getting good.” 

Norman MacLeod, the descendant of two generations 
of clergymen, was born in Argyleshire in 1812, and it is 
needless to say that his family was Celtic, and that, from 
first to last, the Highlands exercised a powerfal influ- 
ence over his personal tastes and intellectual develop- 
ment. His early life was passed among nature’s grandest 
scenes, and he was blessed of God with the greatest of 
earthly blessings—God-fearing and loving parents. Here 
is a picture of his boyhood : 

“The boys were trained from childhood to be manly, and 
many an hour taken from study was devoted to education of 
another kind; hunting otters or badgers in their dens, 
shooting grouse or stalking the wary blackcock, fishing 
through the summer nights, or sailing out in the Sound with 
old Rory when the wind was high and the Roe had to 
struggle, closehauled against the cross sea and angry tide. 
In the winter evenings, old and young gathered round the 
fireside where songs and laughter mingled with graver occu- 
pations, and, not unfrequently, the minister would tune his 
violin, and, striking up some blithe strathspey, would call on 
the lads to lay aside their books and the girls their sewing, 
and set them to dance with a will to his own hearty music. 
Family worship, conducted in Gaelic for the sake of the 
servants, ended the day.’’ 


The opening part of the first volume is redolent of 
ocean and mountain; boats and dogs, and shepherds 
and fishermen, and sailors; weird scenery and thrilling 
adventure, while behind them all peep from time to time 
the faces of the pious, genial father, the thrifty mother, 
and the industrious sisters. Such was Norman’s training, 
and no wonder that it colored his after life, and that 
during his whole short life of sixty years he retained 
the same warm, fresh buoyancy of heart, and that, to 
the last moment, his life was full of a “ fragrance of 
romance, the aroma of which he hgd inhaled in the 
olden time,” i 

Norman’s college life was not distinguished. He 
seems to have been devoted to natural science and 
general literature, Wordsworth and Shakespeare being 
his favorite authors. His passion for mimicry, which 
never left him, seems to have been at this time uncon- 
trollable, and his father’s letters to him on the subject 
are highly interesting. But though he did not lay the 
foundation of any scholarship he was a great reader, 
quick of apprehension, and he had the rare faculty of 





* Memoir of Norman MacLeod, D.D. By his brother moc D. 
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“getting the gist of a book without toiling over every 
page.” In 1831 he became tutor to the son of an Eng- 
lish gentleman and accompanied him to Germany for a 
year, and the influence of German literature, and Ger- 
man and English society there, told permanently upon 
his opinions and tastes. In 1838 he became minister in 
a parish which was, at the time, swarming with Char- 
tists, violent infidels, and drunkards, and here his knowl- 
edge of natural science and keen comprehension of char- 
acter were turned to excellent account in dealing with 
men of all shades of belief. On one occasion while 
preaching, he was so persistently annoyed by violent 
rowdies in his congregation that he asked the people to 
expel them. His firmness brought the scoffers to appre- 
ciate him. We could have wished to give some glimpses 
of his life here—of the story of the old wife, “ A great light 
amang the covenanters,” who, before she would ac- 
knowledge him as her parish minister, put her trumpet 
to her ear and asked him to “gang over tha fundamen- 
tals ;” of the old lady who, while he was volubly expa- 
tiating on the merits of Tennyson, kept dryly inquiring 
about the health of his sister, and brought the young 
enthusiast to a stop by saying, “I dinna ken him; does 
he live in Pittigrew’s Close? Is he the sticket minister?” 
But the sketches of his chequered experiences, and of 
his simple love of nature and humanity will not bear 
mutilation. 

He afterwards visited the United States and Oanada, 
and his notes of his adventures are full of humor and in- 
terest, and remind one of the vein of Thackeray, with 
whom, by the way, he was on intimate terms. It was at 
the instigation of Mr. Strahan and the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold that he started Good Words; and this enter- 
prise brought him into collision with the narrower 
minds of his country. “He could see,” he writes, “no 
reason for leaving the wholesome power of fiction, the 
discussion of questions in physical and social science, 
together with all the humor and fun of life, to serials 
which excluded Christianity from their pages.” It is 
beyond our province to give any estimate of the numer- 
ous Christian agencies which he started, maintained, and 
multiplied year by year in connection with the Barony 
Parish, with its population of 90,000 souls. His sermons 
to working men and the direct human and hearty man- 
ner in which he tried to approach and influence them 
were unique in Scotland, where, as a rule, the clergyman 
is so much on his dignity, and so little en rapport 
with the week-day thoughts of his people. His Indian 
Mission was a huge undertaking and shows the marvel- 
lous energies of the man. Of his eloquence, the author 
writes: ‘The sympathy, the humor, the tenderness de- 
pended so much for their full expression on look, voice, 
and manner, that all who knew him will recognize the 
inadequacy of verbal description.” The effect on the 
Queen of his preaching the first time she heard him, is 
told by herself in her Journal. “It gave me a lump 
in my throat,” she wrote, ‘‘to hear that man talk of the 
wounded, the dead, and the dying.” She conceived a 
marked respect and friendship for him, and if our female 
readers are curious to know what Dr. MacLeod did in 
the autumn evenings that he spent with her, they must 
read for themselves, and they will not be disappointed 
with either, we fancy. He was on familiar terms with 
every member of the royal family, and with some of the 
other crowned heads of Europe, and the glimpses he 
gives us in his diary of their characters and home lives 
are brimful of interest. The account, in the closing 
chapters, of his struggles against bigotry and malice, is 
almost painfully pathetic. ‘Nothing amazes or pains 
me,” he writes, “ more than the total absence of all pain, 
all anxiety, all sense of burden or of difficulty among 
nine-tenths of the clergy I meet, as to questions which 
keep other men sleepless. . . . As for Scotland, the 
church of the fature is not here! We ignore world- 
questions; we squabble like fishwomen over skate and 
turbot!” 

Withal, we know not to what class those volumes wiil 
not prove welcome, His intercourse with the first liter- 
ary men and his own comical account of his trials as an 
editor will amuse the mere literateur, His travels in 
Europe, India, America, and Palestine, overflow with 
racy description and deep observation. His hasty, 
graphic pictures of scenes he witnessed during the Ori- 
mean, Indian, and Franco-Prussian wars show up the 
mighty heart of the man, while they indubitably prove 
his skill as a character painter. The occasional peeps 
he gives us of the now almost extinct old Scotch lady, 
with her spectacles, her rigidity, her stores of doctrinal 
knowledge, and her crisp, withering sarcasm and depre- 
ciation of the growing fondness for English “highflown” 
ways, are piquant in the extreme. His child-like letters 
to his parents and friends, with those jocose—if not 








first-rate—etchings of his own, will delight mother and 
child. His correspondence with churchmen of all sects 
and ranks in England, Scotland, and on the continent, 
his herculean agencies in Glasgow and in India, the 
mettlesome and dignified stand he assumed when assailed 
by malice and ignorance in pulpit or press, and his simple, 
sweet reliance on God and his word in every incident 
and trouble of his life, cannot, surely, lack interest for 
Christians of all names, And while there is a vein of 
bantering pleasantry and amusing anecdote running 
through his every occupation, clerical or otherwise, 
which would make those volumes delightful, as Robin- 
son’s Recollections, Timb’s Wits and Humorists, be- 
hind it all looms forth the figure of a strong, real, hu- 
man man, “rejoicing in his strength,” and working for 
dear life to win souls to Christ. 
He thus describes his own work in 1853, January 1: 


“T never had so unbroken a year of prosperity. I have 
preached one hundred and forty times. I have addressed 
about thirteen meetings for missions; held seven mission 
meetings in my own church ; published a sermon, and edited 
a magazine; organized schemes, industrial aid, female aid, 
endowment, education committees; opened refreshment 
rooms for working classes; opened three chapels with their 
missionaries; helped to organize two other churches, for 
which £10,000 is collected. I have commenced work in 
Barnhill Poorhouse ; visited in twenty-two days 222 families ; 
organized congregational class; written report on pauper 
education; and have had two large classes of young men 
and women for three months.” 





THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 


HE current number of The Galaxy is an unusually 
good one, and the best thing in it is the first article, 
whose author is Mr. Justin McOarthy and whose title, 
“The Pre-Raphaelites in England.” A weekly paper 
once remarked of Mr. McCarthy that he was able ® 
write on any subject, “from Pauline Markham to the 
procession of the equinoxes ;” and certainly few maga- 
zine writers are able to discuss so wide a variety of 
themes with such vivacity and success. But Mr. 
McCarthy seems to have been born into the world for 
the special purpose of writing about contemporary Eng- 
lishmen and matters for the benefit of American read- 
ers; and The Galaxy is fortunate in being the medium 
by which his entertaining articles are submitted to the 
public. The present article shows him at his best. Its 
prevailing tone is one of lively, but well-informed and 
appreciative badinage; and those who like the Morris- 
Rossetti school best will be the ones who will most enjoy 
this delightful paper. To tell the truth, pre-Raphaelitism 
is funny, in spots; and the heartiest appreciation of 
“The Blessed Damozel,” or “Shameful Death,” or a 
piece of Morris wall-paper, does not prevent cognition 
of the fact. In “The Display of Washington Society,” 
Gail Hamilton cleverly shows that “republican sim- 
plicity ” in Washington’s time was not so very simple, 
after all. 

The Atlantic Monthly, too, is very readable, this 
month, “The Facts concerning the Recent Carnival of 
Orime in Connecticut” is in Mark Twain’s best vein. 
“ A Shaker Village” is a paper by Mr. Howells, who 
spent six weeks, last summer, in the Shaker town of 
Shirley, Mass. He does not call it by name, but the 
picture is very recognizable. Most of its descriptions 
would apply equally well to the solemn and gray-clad 
communities at New Lebanon, or Canterbury, or Enfield, 
or Hancock. The current number of Mrs, Kemble’s 
delightful ‘‘Old Woman’s Gossip” is more readable 
than ever, and is largely devoted to Tennyson. We 
wish all “gossip” were as innocent and attractive as 
this. “In the Quantick Stage,” by 8. F. Hopkins, a 
name with which we are not familiar, is a capital sketch 
of New England peculiarities, As is usual, however, 
with new writers, Miss Hopkins gives her deacon a 
hatefulness of character which, we venture to say, can- 
not be found once in five hundred times. Deacons are 
human, but they are not devils. “The Quaintness of 
the Judicious Hooker” is a rather tiresome literary 
article by Miss Oaroline D. Swan. Mr. Henry James, 
Jr., begins a new novel, The American, the scene of 
which is, as usual, laid abroad. The story is as finished 
and as cold-blooded as everything in Mr. James’s later 
manner. The poetry of the number is all good. John 
K. Paine’s grand music accompanies Mr. Whittier’s 
centennial hymn. “Ma Blonde aux Yeux No 
Adelaide Alling’s poem, is specially praiseworthy. 

The sixth paper of the centennial series in Lippin- 
cott’s has to do with the exhibition itself, which it des- 
cribes in a preliminary way. No such illustrated ac- 
count of our great show is appearing elsewhere, and the 
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series, when completed, will be very val- 
uable for reference and preservation. 
“Thee and You” is the first half of a 
well-written story of old Philadelphia life. 
The title is both original and clever. Mr. 
T. A. Trollope’s* account of the Italian 
wood-carvers of the middle ages is com- 
plete. “ Felipa” isastory by Miss Oon- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, a niece of 
Fenimore Cooper, and one of the most 
promising of our younger writers, This 
tale is above her average in sensation- 
alism and rather below it in merit, Miss 
Woolson never makes a genuine failure, 
though. “Dolores,” a poem by Miss 
Emma Lazarus, who is one of the most 
constant and acceptable writers for this 
magazine, is very good. 

“ Virginia in the Revolution,” the first 
article in Harper's, is by John Esten 
Cooke. Mr. Cooke knows all about Vir- 
ginia, of which State he is a son and resi- 
dent, but his magazine articles describe it 
far less satisfactorily than some of his 
novels, “The Virginia Comedians; or, 
Doctor Vandyke,” for instance. The 
present article is not precisely slipshod, 
and not exactly enjoyable. The pictures 
are very good, however, especially Mr. 
Abbey’s spirited illustration of that hack- 
neyed theme, Patrick Henry before the 
House of Burgesses. Mr. B. J. Lossing 
ends his pleasant little series of illustrated 
papers on the romantic side of the Hud- 
son River; Richard H. Stoddard gives an 
entertaining account of Lord Macaulay 
and some of his more intimate literary 
acquaintances; H. H. Holly continues 
his practical essays on house-building ; 
Dr. Austin Flint gravely summarizes 
American medical progress; and (in the 
Easy Ohair) Mr. Curtis talks about Walt 
Whitman in a very level-headed way. 
Some of T. B. Aldrich’s quatrains are 
worth remembering. Why the editor 
admitted so ruggedly written a poem as 
“Old Abel’s Experience” we do not see. 

Mrs. Harding Davis, who has been 
writing about the antiquities of Philadel- 
phia in Harper’s, lately, takes up thesame 
subject in the June Scribner’s. The illus- 
trations accompanying her interesting 
descriptions and reminiscences are won- 
derfully well engraved and printed. The 
pictures in Scribner's are a constant 
pleasure to us. Union Oollege is pleasantly 
described by Prof. William Wells, of the 
institution, The evil days of the college, 
incident upon its “‘ Botany Bay” policy, 
are not unnaturally ignored. We are glad 
to learn that, under President Potter's 
administration, it is renewing its pros- 
perity. The most noteworthy article in 
the rest of the magazine is Mr. Oook’s 
fifth article on house furnishing. The 
ridiculous picture of a gourmand, sur- 
rounded by jugs and decanters and 
smoking a cigarette, might well have been 
omitted. 

The current number of The Sunday at 
Home contains, as its chief feature, five 
chapters of a new story by Agnes Giberne, 
entitled, As A Tale That is Told. The 
Rev. Dr. Keith contributes The Time of 
the End Begun, a prophetical interpreta- 
tion of the present century, which will be 
read by many with interest, in view of the 
eminence of Dr. Keith as a writer on 
prophecy. The Rey. Edwin Paxton Hood 
writes of David Davies, a Welsh preacher ; 
and Dr, John Houghton continues his 
papers on Westminster Abbey. 

The Ladies’ Repository contains a steel 
portrait of Abel Minard, the founder of a 
home at Morristown, N. J., for female 
children of foreign missionaries of the 
Meth. Epis. Church. The noticeable ar- 
ticles of this magazine are, Human Limi- 
tations, by the Editor; and The Old 
World and New io Social Contrast, 
(third paper,) by Prof. Austin Brier- 
bower. 





The juvenile magazines, St. Nicholas 
and Wide Awake, are up to their average. 
In the former T, B, Aldrich continues his 
witty translation of ‘‘ Mother Michel and 
her Cat,” with plenty of silhouettes ; and 
in the latter Emma Bart gives a pleasant 
account of Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s house at 
the Isles of a 

The Story of the Bible, From Genesis 
to Revelation told in simple language for 
the young. By Charles Foster. Hart- 
ford : James Betts & Co.—This is, in sub- 
stance, a paraphrase of the Bible in sim- 
ple language, designed to give to children 
and youth the recorded facts and teach- 
ings of the Scriptures in a continuous 
form and in familiar phrase. The Books 
of Kings and Chronicles, as well as the 
Gospels are given in harmony. The author, 
who is a layman of experience, intelli- 
gence, and tact as a Sunday-school teacher, 
seems to have done his work with care 
and judgment. (For sale by James G, 
Sample.) ; 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be promptiy noticed under 
this head. ‘ine interests of our readers will guide us 
in making furtber notice.] 


LANGE’s COMMENTARY, critical, doctrinal, and ho- 
milectical. Translated, enlarged, and edited by 
Philip Schaff,D.D. Vol. Il of the Old Testa- 
ment: Exodus and Leviticus. Translatious by 
Charles M. Mead, Ph.D., and Frederic Gardner, 
D.D. 8yvo. pp. 385 Cloth, $5.00. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, (For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


THE FALL OF THE STUARTS; and Western Europe 
from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. Hale, M.A 
With maps and plans. _Epechs of History.) 
16mo., pp. 252. Cloth, $1.00. New York: Scrib- 
ner, ‘Armstrong & Co. (For sale by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.) 


Forty YEARS Mission WorRK in Polynesia and 
New Guinea, from 1835 to 1875. By the Rev. A. 
We ty With map. 12mo., pp. 509. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. (For sale by 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication.) 


Goop News; or, Songs and Tunes for Sunday- 
schools, Christian Associations, and Special 
Meetings. Edited by R. M. McIntosh. Boards, 
85 cents. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. (For 
sale by Je E. Ditson & Co.) 

“TuE LAND OF THE SKyY;” or, Adventures in Moun- 
tain By-ways. | Christian Reid, With illus- 
we tp 80. Paper, 75 cents. New 
York aeidte “% Co, (For sale by Claxton, 
F rent Sy affelfinger.) 

THE BAPTISTS AND THE NATIONAL CENTENARY. A 
record of Christian work: 1776-1876. Edited 
by Lemuel Moss, D.D. 8vo., pp. 310. Extra 

oth, $2.50. Philadelphia : American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

THE CREW OF THE DOLPHIN. By Hesba Stretton. 

lé6mo., PP. 232. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


~~ BUSIN ESS DEPARTMENT. 


A VERY instructive ‘story for the older 
girls, intended to fit them for actual life, 
is told by 8. Annie Frost, in her new 
book, Almost a Woman, just issued by the 
American Tract Society. You will find it 
at the Depository, No. 1512 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia (H. N. Thissell), and at 
booksellers generally. Puzice, $1.25; post- 
age, 16 cents. 











H. DIXON, 21. Eighth 8t., Phila. 
gure of Umbrellas, and’ Head. 





quarters for Novelties, Fans, Combs, Jet 

and Fancy Jewelry, Leather, Toilet, and 
Compensenens Goods, at low prices. Jor name 
a number 


CAN’T BE BEAT. 20 handsome Address 

Cards, no two alike, your name on them all 

for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy popes 

and list of all styles =~ order, or 

and 10 soenee for 3cts. G. B. Ullman & 
12 Winter Street, Boston, M: 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a pitt uality of Bells. 
Special attention given to chuRG SH BELLS. 
__ am y~ Illustrated Catalogues : sent free. 








_  GOSSA MER 
Waterprovf Garments 


Get the genuine! Beware of 
worthless imitations! Ask for 
the Gossamer Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for yourself that 

vur trade mark, “ Gossamer 
Waterproof,” is stamped on the 
oop of the garment. None are 
genuine w'thout they are so 
stamped. Our garments never 
under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere 
together, or grow soft an 
worthless. No Lady or Gentle- 
j y man should go to the Centennial, 

Vd seashore, Or mountains, with- 
out oue vi vur Rubber Garments, Weigh from 9 to 
16 ounces; can be easily carried in the ket. 
Send for illustrated circular. Made by G AMER 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO., No. 289 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 

Please state that you saw this notice in THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
By LOUIS MEYER, 1418 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


THE CENTENNIAL, 


No. 1. ons International Medex, (Potpourri 
Internationale,) Containing the Na- 
tional Airs of all the princtpal Na- 
tions of the World. For Piano, by C. 
Fe FRE ica istemmmnquncennennnans: $1.00 


No. 2. ay Spangled Banner, Variations, C. F. 
No. 3. Hall Columbia, Variati 50 


No. 4. Columbia the Gem of the Ocean....... dove §=680 
No. 5. Comtonaial i lyme, (Solo or Chorus,) W. 











Suiruceteeetnesneehecanngnganopensa sees 40 
No. 6. we cana of i Republic, (Song and 
ke Se a eee 

No. 7. Centennial March, F. Losse........00..sc0esee 40 

Illustrated with a beautiful colored design of the 


flags of the principal nations. Sent d on 
etna of the marked mre “a 





SONGS OF FAITH. 


By J. H. TENNEY anp E, A. HOFFMAN. 
The latest and best collection for 


i, — DEVOTIONAL, 
D CAMP-MEETINGS, 


eT. the most popular of the 


MOODY and SANKEY SONGS, 


Including “Hold the Fort,” “What shall the Har- 
vest be,” “ Ninety-and-Nine, ” “Yet there is Room,” 
etc., together with contributions from the popular 
writers of the day. Price, $30 per hundred, or $3.60 
per dozen. Specimen copy sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 35 cents. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
_ CLEVELAND, 0. 


REVIVAL, 


NEW ) PumianaTseED, GC 
What every Sunday-school Scholar sheuld have. 


MITCHELL'S 


Biblical and Sabbath-School 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed for instruction in SABBATH-SCHOOLS 
and BIBLE-CLASNES, 


With four Coppaspiate Maps and numerous 
Engravings. 


Sent by mail post-paid on receipt of $1.25. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








A TIMELY and IMPORTANT VOLUME! 
A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE! 
Will be ready June 20, 1876, 


“The Currency Conflict.” 


The Question of Resumption of Specie Payments 
Stated and Examined. With copious Historical 
Illustrations, and an Exhaustive Account of 
Suspension and een . Et the Bank of 
England, 1797-1821. By J chuckers, for 
some time Confidential clerk to Secretary and 
Chief Justice Chase. °270 pp . price, $1.25. 

This little volume is a timely and impor‘ant con- 
tribution to the literature of the curreucy question, 
which ought to be in the hands of every citizen. 
tt exuibits the principles involved tu resumption 
and sbows the ruin and disaster which must attend 
upon their application iu the existing circum- 
stances of America. its historical illustrations are 
of extreme int rest, and are ‘rawn f-om authentic 
sources ; fiom the writings, among others, of Lord 
Overstone, Sir James Graham, Jean Baptiste Say, 
Lord Brougham, and Dr Thomas Chalmers. 

Send for it und read i’ 

JOHN CAMPBELL & SON, PUBLISHERS, 
740 cansom Street, Philadelphia. 





UNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, a little soiled, 
but as good as new, for 33's, 50 and 60 per ceut. 
iscount from retail 8. 8, Bell, Nos. 1 or 2, 
hoant:; price, 30c. each, for $18 per 100 ¢ \ple-; pa 
per 25c each, for $13 per 100. Revival Hymn and 
une Kook. boards, price, 25c. each, for $10 per 100; 
paper, 2Uu. each, for $10 per 100. Zion’s Refi eshing 
showers, pore. 30¢ each, for $12 per 100. Christian 
Melodist, ards, 30c. each, for $12 per 100; paper, 
25e. each, for $8 ng Ba Diadem, 25c. each, for $7 
per 100. Heaven =. p*per, 25c. each, fer $10 
per 100, Choral paper, 25c. each, for $6 per 
100. Sent by y express. Postage, boards, 5c.. paper, 2c. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 451 Broadway,  & # 


We you commence your Sunday- -school this 
Summer write to 
D. BR. NIVER & CO., satin, N. ¥., 
FOR PAPERS, 
LESSON LEAVES, 
SINGING BOOKS, 


LIBRARY BOOKS, 
you need for your School and your 
faithfully filled. 


nmces, 





or anythin 
orders will 





> MOODY’S 


SERMONS 


AND PRAYER-MER'VING TALKS 
Are in the New Book of 500 pages, entitled GLAD 
TIDINGS. From the Tribune verbotim reports, with 
a full index to anecdotes and illustrations. Paper 
cover, $1.00. Extra cloth, $2.00. Mailed on receipt 


| rice. Aron’ wanted. 


B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BARGAINS IN 


WRITING PAPER, 


By the Quire, a aia or Ream, 


LOTHROP’S NEW BOOKSTORE, 


82 Franklin Street. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Aspecialty. A complete assortment of Choice Books 
A NEW STORE 
with 
INCREASED FACILITIES. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. 


3 cordially invite all interested to VISIT 
THEM at their 


New Bookstore & Bible Warehouse, 


Cor. of FRANKLIN and HAWLEY Streets. 
Entrance 32 Franklin St. 
Orders by mail solicited. All orders will be 
promp ptiy and carefully filled. Books sent for se- 
ection when desired. Catalogues fiee. 


WIDE-AWAKE - 


For June Now Ready! 
Only 20 cts.—$2a year. “The jo mag and most 
popular Jqventie Magazin 
. LOTHROP & CO., BOsToN. 


NEW s. Ss. PAPERS. 
See them before ordering elsewhere. SAMPLES 
FREE, BAKES & AKNOLD, Syeamore, Ill. 


Two NEW 


CENTENNIAL S. $. LIBRARIES. 


No.1. 50 vols., he ag Suttoem bound, well il- 
oe Seoee r. ld only in se sag in 0 
Reduced : from $26.30 to $15. 

No. 2s 50 vols., 16mo,, tastefully bound, lively in 
style, ‘ood paper, fully Mlustrated. otany of the 
books $1.00, $1.25, and $1.50 ea In neat 
wooden case, Reduced from $61. 6 ‘to $36 00, ee. 
Sold only in sets. Rare sargains. Forwarded a 
expense of parties ordering. 

Full catalogues mailed on Sppltgation, Send for 
list of 150 Sunday-school Concert Exercises. 


HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill, Boston, Masa. 














CENTENNIAL BOARDING. 


OOD HOMES, with quiet. comfort, and econ- 
omy, can be obtained by 300 visitors to the Ex- 
J ng on application to Mrs. H, N. K. Goff, at 
19 Bainbridge Street, Philadelphia. 
Access easy. 





Cheap’ Private Baggage Wagon. 


HILADELPHIA BOARD. — First-class. 
Furnished to limited number. Private house. 
ine location. Breakfast, tea,and lodging, $15 00 
per week. Address, E, W. TAYLOR, Phila. P.O., Pa, 


RIVATE BOARD, with First-class accommodations, 
can be had on reasonable terms during the Ex- 
position, at No. 511 Brown St. Easy of access to all 
parts of City and Centennial grounds. Address, 
Mrs. ECKENDORFF, 511 Brown 8t. 


FNTENNIAS. CHRISTIAN HOMES. 
$5 $250aday. Ad- 

dress. Office, care of Rev. E M. LONG Boutheast 

cor. Twelfth and Berks Sta., Philadelphia, Penna. 

















Are red to make corny furnish the 

ma vial, labor, and ev oy, thing requisite to 

roof ony size Building in the City of Philadelphia, 

or its Suburbs. Send for circulars and samples. 
PENN ROOFING CO., 

107 8S. Second 8t., Philadelpbia, Pa. 











BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


avenge Pe Roe suitabie for immediate 


ties, all at mfg by mal 41°00, 12 do. $2 £2.00, 18 1s do r3 
26 do. $4.00, 36 do $5.00. For 10 cents each, ad 
dttional one Ma wificent Premium Rose to eve 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send tor our new GUI 
To ROSE a pe ry choose from over 300 
finest sorts. We are the largest Rose-Growers in 
America, and allow : purchasers to make thew own 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Address THE 
DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 





INE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS. 
25, with your name beautifully printed, sent 
by return mail on receipt of 10 cts. and 3 
cent rtamp. I have 70 kinds of cards, a list 
4 which, with samples, of 65 styles of print- 
ing and ‘agents’ price-list, will be sent with 
each new order; and I make the above offer, 
as I —_ to introduce my cards into every 
family, ks, 5 names. to one address for 
50 0 cta. en will want more when you get 
the first lot. ‘More by f Never 
Was 80 well suited before,” are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skillful 
printers, and furnish the best of work, and printed 
nearly one million cards in Dec., 1875. Write name, 
town, and state, plainly. Address W.C. CANNON, 
30 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mans. 





WATERS’ PIANO eas sanuie, 

8, and UPRIGHT 
ARE THE BEST MADE:the Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship, and Durahility Unsurpassed. 


WATERS’ ORCANS,Concerto, 
NEW ORCHESTRAL,VESPER, CHAPEL, Vi- 
ALESTE, and CYMBELLA, cannot be exeelled 
in tone or beauty. The CONCERTO STOPisea 
fine IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE. War- 
ranted for SIX YEARS. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash dur- 
ing this Month. Monthly Installments received. 

A Liberal Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Church- 
es, Schools, Lodges, ete. AGENTS WANTED. 

Special inducements to the trade. Illustrated 
Catalogue Sent. HORACE WATERS & SONS, 
481 Broadway, New York. Box, 3567. 
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PERIODICALS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


A Gospel Monthly, finely illustrated, is just the 
for your schools, 18 cents a year, postage 
per copy—for 10 or more copies to one address. 


THE FOOD FOR THE LAMBS, 


Published four times each month, each number 


has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
vey little fellows. 


cents copy, postage for 10 or more 
copies to ote adarean, _ 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh and pion, penne paid, $1.25 per 
hun 


The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 cents per 100, 
= Address the Publisher, 


EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Ills, 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 




















SAFES. 
FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 
Is 









FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SA FES. 


MARVIN'S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

265 Broadway, 

NEW YORK. 





MISCELLANEOUS: 


FLAGS. 


Large Stock of all kinds and at Low Prices in Bunt- 
ing, Silk, and Muslin, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


S.R. & F.HANSELL, 


AND AT FACTORY, 
Columbia Ave. and Ninth St. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 
LHEEIGE COAL, 


ONLY. 


OFFICE—No. 124 South Second 8t., Philadelphia. 
{ American 8t., below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
YARDS ( 818 Swanson btreet, above Queen. 

H. DIXON, 21 S. Eigth Street, Manufac- 
turer of Umbrellas, and Headquarters for Novel- 
ties, Fans, Combs, Jet and Fancy Jewelry, Leather, 
Toilet, and Ornamental Goods, at the lowest prices. 
Look for name and number. 


T D —All porenus who have read my 
« double-column advertisement in 
s paper, describing the Steam Washer, or 
Woman?’s Friend, to send for new terms. 500,- 
000 have been sold. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Blatchley’s Hori- 
zontal Ice (ream 
Freezer. (Tingley’s 
tent.) For Saloons, Ho- 
ls, Families, or Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, in 
the economy and perfec- 
tion of its work is entirel 
unequaled. The closed head will save ice enoug 
in one season to pay for the machine. The tub re- 
uires but one filling to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. 
isitors are cordially invited, when in town to the 
Big Exhibition, to come and see us, or send for de- 
scriptive circular and price-list. Very liberal ar- 
rangements made with the trade. The machines 
can also be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Agricultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N. Column 
letter O, No. 10. Cc. G@. BLATCHLEY, Manuf., 
506 Commerce St., Phila. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


lmproved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guar- 
anteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
yenersecees have never lost a dollar. We pay the 

terest promptly semi-annually in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a not 


even —) hardest time Kansas is like) 
tie a fer prosperity is now for ceria, Sen: 
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a Overy Saas te Se Daten. 
. B, WATKINS a4 OO., Kansas. 
gw Onilsctions throughout the W a specialty. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, « - + $2.15 each. 
“ 15t029 * 1.90 =“ 
30 copies and upwards, - 1.65 o 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 

(Which tacludes 15 cents for postage.) 








Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
&@ year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
acribers to pay pro-rata, for the time of their sub- 
scriptions. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state, . 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription,in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 


Subscribers wishing to introduce THz Tims to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now that the date of exptration is plainly prinied on 
the yellow address label of each paper or package of 
papers, it will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promplly by the time thus designated or their paper wil 
be discontsnued. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER § .60. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times who are pastors or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such. 

If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
Truzs, desires the help of THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Paper, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the PaPEr accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra PaPErs go only to 
subscribers of THE TIME, 


Orders for this Parur can be Alled, only when com- 


ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub- 
scribers of THE TIMES, 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, ~ . 8 60 
100 sl ** one year, . . 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARY QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - + § 6.25 
100 ome year, - = = = 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 





toaninch),foreachinsertion, - - 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - - 50 Cts. 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions. 


10 “ “ “ 8 “ 
b “ “ “ 18 “ 
2 “ . “ 6 “ 
25 “ “ “ 62 “ 


aa-Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


I 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The New Yor« Orricz is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 804 Fourth Avenue, Y. 


=m BRP. Watime, Agent. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


“SILENCE IS GOLDEN.” 
(Sara H. Browne in Scribner's Monthly.] 


Tis the sweet warm rain in silence drop- 
ping, 
That sinks with fre:hening power; 
Not the wild wind-borne storm, or driving 
torrent, 
Which breaks the tender flower. 


It is the mer quick lightning, sharp and si- 
ent, 
That splinters, scathes, and kills; 
Not the huge bellowing of the noisy thunder, 
Echoing among the hills! 





It is the still, small voice, whose silent 
pleading 
Persuades the deepmost heart; 
Not the loud speech, the hoarse and vulgar 
jargon, 
The rude stentorian art. 


The mightiest forces in the world around us, 
We neither hear nor see; 

The shallow brooklet, pent among its eddies, 
Babbles unceasingly. 


The stars march on in their eternal courses, 
* Uttering no voice or sound; 

The rushing meteor flies—explodes in ether, 
Falls hissing to the ground. 


The human soul, whose grasp is widest, 
grandest, 
Of things in heaven and earth, 
Discovers not its royal truths and treasures, 
In hours of noisy mirth. 


The heart of love, bereaved, yet uncomplain- 


ing, 
Bowed o’er the fresh-turned sod, 
Hears whispered forth, “‘Be still, my son, my 
daughter, 
And know that I am God !” 


ADMIRAL JAMES GAMBIER. 
(The Rey. Charles J. cont in The Sailors’ Maga- 
ine. 


HERE is one name which must never 
be forgotten when recording the early 
efforts for God among the men of the sea. 
It is that of Admiral James Gambier, of the 
British Royal Navy, of whom it is said, 
“He was distinguished for benevolence 
and piety, and as an officer exerted him- 
self to promote religious observances 
among the seamen under his command.” 
He obtained the rank of captain at 
the age of twenty-two, and saw some ser- 
vice on our own coast during the Revolu- 
tionary War. As a practical seaman, as 
an officer, as a brave leader of men, and 
asa fighting fleet commander he ranked 
with Nelson and Oollingwood, and with 
the noblest and bravest of the naval he- 
roes of his time. But it is as a Christian 
leader that his name derives its greatest 
lustre. When obloquy and contempt and 
roscription were associated with the pro- 
ion of Christianity, when ribaldry and 
scorn and persecution were hurled with a 
fearful vindictiveness upon the heads of 


those who dared to honor the Saviour’s’ 


name, when Voltaire, Rosseau, and D’- 
Alembert were master spirits of the age, 
and men’s minds were poisoned by the 
specious philosophy, “ y 80 called,” 
of the French encyclopedists and English 
infidels—aye, when it cost something to 
be a Christian,—Lord Gambier shrank not 
from the responsibilities and daily duties 
of the life in Christ; but stood forth upon 
the quarter-deck of a British line-of-battle- 
ship, as the bumble and devoted follower 
and representative of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. While yet a subal- 
tern he had been called of God to conse- 
crate himself to his service, and when he 
came to be promoted and advanced to the 
command of the Defense, 74, in 1793, 
he carried with him to his new rank the 
devout resolve to “ avow and maintain his 
respect for the gospel, and his determined 
purpose to cultivate the worship of God, 
and set an example of humble piety before 
cfiicers and men.” “It is impossible,” 
anys a sailor of that period, “ for any one 
unacquainted with the sea, and especially 
with the navy, at that time, to form the 
least conception of the amazing grace it 
required for a captain of a man -ot-war to 
come out from among the ungodly host of 
swearing, drunken, adulterous officers, and 
dare to be so singular, as not only to hoist 
the union jack at the mizzen peak on the 
Lord’s day as a signal for prayers, but also 
to have a pious chaplain to preach the 
gospel on the quarter-deck in the sight of 
the whole fleet.” Yet this did Captain 
Gambier in the face of all the opposition 
that he met with from admirals, captains, 
and other officers afloat, as well as from 
infidels on shore. God strengthened him 





to maintain his Luther-like firmness for a 
period of ‘‘ more than twenty years afloat, 
and twenty years more as a zealous worker 
in the church of God ashore.” . . . 

The admiral was a man of winning 
manners as well as of marked piety. He 
exhibited the meeknees and loveliness of 
the Christian character without compro- 
mising the dignity of his cfficial rank and 
station. The combination of these char- 
acteristics won for him the respect and 
esteem of his fellow-men, even though 
they cared nothing for the poll of the 
gespe], which by his exemplary conduct 
he so nobly sustained. . . . 

A sailor who served and fought under 
him on board the Caledonia, thus testifies 
to the Christian zeal and conscientiousness 
with which the worship of God was daily 
observed by the admiral, during his com- 
mand of that ship: ‘ Admiral Gambier 
was strictly conscientious and regular in 
the performance of his religious duties in 
the Caledonia, and, having established his 
mode of worship on a correct system, he 
invariably adhered to it, and every one, 
therefore, on board knew what he had to 
expect. He hada choir of singers, and I 
was one of them, and cook of the ship at 
the same time. We met together some- 
times of an evening in my berth, in the 
galley, to practise, as singers do on shore. 
Some of us were pious men, and we con- 
trolled, of course, the others. Once, now 
and then, we were allowed a plain dinner 
together, in reward for our services, 
Family prayer was always carried on every 
morning in the gun-room. The Admiral 
attended, and bis “ youngsters,” as he 
called all the midshipmen under his care. 
No coercive measures were used to enforce 
attendance; but dwing the time it lasted, 
which was not very long, boatswain’s 
mates were placed at the head of the 
hatchways to rr any noise in the 
ship; so that if the ship’s company did 
not choose to attend, they were not per- 
mitted to disturb. The Rev. Mr. Scott’s 
Commentary on the Bible was read, with 
the church prayers, and sometimes a hymn 
sung. On the Lord’s day the service was 
grand and solemn. Some few persons, 
when it was nece , were stationed in 
the tops, and on the forecastle, and poop, 
to attend to any slight duty that might be 
required in the ship as to the manage- 
ment of the sails during the service; and 
this was done by a sort of ene 
motion, that no noise might be e. All 
hands were mustered aft on the quarter- 
deck, with capstan-bar for seats, and small 
shot boxes to rest themon. Ohairs from 
the cabins were brought out, and all the 
officers, in fall uniform, formed a sort of 
semicircle in front of the ship’s company, 
with their backs to the Admiral’s cabin. 
The binnacle in the centre was covered 
with a flag, and the sacred books laid 
upon it, Prayers were read; a hymn or 
two was sung, and the gospel was faith- 
fully preached to all hands.” ... 

It was not to be anticipated, perhaps, or 
even hoped, that a man of such command- 
ing influence for Christ, one so conspicu- 
ous for the practice of the Christian vir- 
tues, and odkaien so rigidly to his con- 
victions of truth and righteousness would 
escape the operation of the common law, 
as laid down by the Holy Ghost. “ All 
that will live y in Christ Jesus shall 
suffer persecution.” Nor did he escape, 
The great enemy, who loves a shining 
mark, and who often adopts the tactics of 
human warfare, which is to distribute the 
shot like the prize money, most part 
among the officers, waited to make his 
most bitter assault, until this noble Chris- 
tian man had reached the topmost round 
of the lsdder of promotion, and thus, b 
a singte stroke to compass his disgrace an 
ruin, It is needless to say that in this, as 
in other efforts, he most signally failed. 
The Admiral was charged by a sub officer 
with neglect of duty in failing to secure 
the desiruction of the French squadron in 
the Basque Roads. Feeling that this at- 
tack was meant to wound him on account 
of his religious character, he demanded a 
court-martial. Everything dear to him as 
an Officer and as a Christian was at stake. 
An infidel press was prejudging his case 
before the public. Slander was doing her 
best for his overthrow. But there were 
praying officere and sailors who lifted 
their hearts to God for their persecuted 
brother in Chriss, and they were heard. 
After a tiial of nine days—on August 9, 
1809,—the court decided that “ the char 
had not been proven against the Right 
Hon. Lord Gambier, But that his cun- 


duct on that occasion was marked by 
zeal, judgment, and ability, and an anx- 
ious attention to the welfare of His 
Majesty’s service,” and it did “adjudge 
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him to be most honorably acquitted, and 
the said Admiral, the Right Hon. Lord 
Gambier, is hereby most honorably eg 
ted accordingly.” This sentence of the 
court was followed shortly afterwards by 
a vote of thanks from both Houses of Par- 
liament, “ To the noble Lord who has con- 
tributed so much to the honor and glory 
of the nation.” The. Lord Ohancellor 
officially informed him as Admiral Baron 
Gambier of the thanks voted him, in doing 
which his Lordship “passed a great en- 
comium upon the life and services of the 
noble Admiral, and concluded by testify- 
ing to his own personal respect for him.” 
Thus happily for religion and for the navy, 
his Lordship closed these afflictive events 
without a blot or stain upon his character. 
This gave fresh vigor to the friends of 
godliness in the fleet, and prevented the 
powers of darkness from securing a tri- 
umph in the degradation of a Christian 
officer of such high command and reputa- 
tion. The church of God has cause to re- 
joice in the decision of that court, for she 
is reaping the fruit of it to this day. So 
far, thepethen, from being overthrown by 
the malice of his enemies, he was exalted 
in the estimation of all good men, Hon- 
ors fell thick upon him. He was created 
a baron for his bravery and success in the 
taking of Copenhagen in 1807, and was 
offered a pension also from the government, 
which he declined. Still later, in 1815, 
he received the grand cross of the Order 
of the Bath. Thus God honored his faith- 
ful servant whom Satan would have de- 
stroyed, 


STUDY THE TEXT. 
[C.Van Santvoord, D.D., in The Christian at Work.) 


COMMENTARY, however excellent, 
is no sufficient substitute for the 
text, and the readers who run to it on all 
occasions, distrusting their own judgment 
as to the meaning of Scripture, acquire a 
habit of leaning on human authority which 
can hardly fail todo them injury. Every 
Christian is in duty bound to “search the 
Scriptures” as Christ has enjoined, and 
the Bereans who “searched the Scri 
daily,” were commended as “noble” in 
comparison with others who simply 
skimmed the surface. The fruits of this 
ractice of searching the word abounded 
fn their lives. It is wonderful how much 
knowledge of the real peaning and force 
of the Scripture an ordinary reader will 
acquire, who daily and prayerfully 
“searches” it. Mysteries are opened to 
him, and the mind of the Spirit revealed. 
The pages of John Bunyan’s iw 
allegory are fairly saturated with the 
Seri showing how faithfully he bad 
explored and studied it; its fruit being 
the wondrous book which will cheer, ben: 
efit, and bless the world forever. His 
mastery of the Bible owed little, we sus- 
pect, to the aid of note or comment. Mr. 
oody illustrates this matter well iu his 
familiarity with the Scriptures, and his 
telling power of lucid exposition, which 
even learned and critical hearers confess. 
His recent striking sermon on the import- 
ance and duty of studying the Bible, each 
individual for himself making the B ble 
its own interpreter, finds fitting applica- 
tion in himself. In truth, each intelli 
gent, earnest reader, by this course, with 
God’s help, may become like Apollos, 
“‘ mighty in the Scriptures,” and this, too, 
without much other aid. The individual 
members of our churches—many of them 
—are not aware of the power thev can 
exert. He who is “ mighty in the Scrip- 
tures” is mighty for every good work 
which the Master bids him o. He needs 
no appeals to conscience to quicken his 
zeal, or change torpor into activity for | 
Christ. The law of the Lord is within 
his heart, and in the way of his com- 
mandments he runs with preat delight. 











New TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut 8t. | 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 
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CENTENNIAL JUVENILE CAKKIAGE WORKS 
751 and 758 South THIRD STREET, Philad’a. 
DEPOT FOR FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
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Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS. 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 
the demand of the times in 
Y giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 


made, ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible eS 
tothe natural movements of 
theform. 2d. They are sty 

lish, durable and luxurious - 
towear. 8d. Being woven | / 
without seam, and in per- }3 
fectsymmetry ofshape,their 
, stay properties are unappro. 
34 ached, Our new improved [a 
qualities have one of the — 
labels here printed in Gold 
and Black—take no other— PF 
cut these out and compare # 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form which our 
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most popu- 





goods have, was never produced by weaving until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
@emand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular, 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO, 





NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 4928. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 








(GROWN OF LIFE 


For Sunday Schools and Praise Meetings. 
By W. A. OGDEN, Author of the ular New Silver Song. 
Estimated overa HALF MILLI x CHILDREN sing- 
ing from this last, latest, and best S. 8. Ley ad Book. 
Among its sweet are those beautiful Hymns : 
JESUS OF NALARETH WHITER THAN SNOW, 
KNEELING AT THE THRESHOLD, &C, 

Now sung at the Praise and Prayer Meetings throughout the 

Nearly oer pect: copy ined brings an order 
for a supply. $3.60 per dozen. Specimen copy, 35 cts. Speci- 
men pages free. : 


WHITNEY’S MUSICAL GUEST, 





$24 Worth The People’s Favorite. 
Excellent Editorials, Sketches 
OF of Travels—Original Stories— 
Choicest Music. Pages, Sheet Mu- 
MUSIC sic size, Only $1.10 a year; 
sample, post paid, 10¢. Catalogue 
For $1.10. of Music and Premiums Free. 


Agents wanted. 


SONGS OF THE BIBLE 


BOOK OF GEMS forthe SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Containing new Hymns and Tunes by best writers; a 
beautiful Song for every Bible Lesson and Sunday School oc- 
casion, adapted to the Posular Praise Meetings. Single copy, 
35 cts.: $3.60 per doz. Q—7’Specimen pages mailed free. 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 








Entirely new and beautiful Songs, by 


Lowry and Doane. 


ROYAL DIADEM : 


SS 
Pure, sterling Melodies! by same authors, 











PuRE GOLD: Z 
SS O This wortSs5 pe wide 


reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copi 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cts. 


Book OF PRAISE: 

== OO __ A compilation 

from the best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


‘GoNGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 





Contaips beautiful Songs for Little 


Children, for use in Prin Classes, Schools and 
athome. Price, in Boar@ Covers: 
$30 per 100 copies; by’ mail, 35 cents. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Book, 


OSPEL HYMNS 
AND SACRED SONCS 
aS Ol™DEe=E=Ea=EaaSS OC 


Book used vy Messrs. 
HITTLE and Biss, in 








Is the only So! 
Moopy and Sankey and 
their Gospel Meetings. 


: Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


“* Words only, $5 per 100 copies; by mail, 6 cents. 
G2” For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS | 


5000 copies sold of FLAGS OF ALL NWA- 
TIONS GRAND MARCH. Remit 50 cents for 
S Copy of the — em. b — 

e-page represen e 8 0: nations. 
Address, W. 4H. BONER & CO., 
1102 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


"EVERY PIA 








If AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 











—IN COLD— 


WAS PAID BY THE 


WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


enhNO CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly), 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it wil! be sent by mail, 
For sale by Music Dealers every-where. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A New and Beautiful Sabbath-School 
Song Book. 
| “samveéeeeereovernnenstorees $a ews iaflend to Sal 
: GOOD NEWS|! : barh-sehoo! ange young 
: : and o!d, whoare waiting for 
; GOOD NEWS! ; just such abook Itis edited 
: GOOD NEWS]: by R M McIntosh, and the 
GOOD NEWS]: content ccutributed by em- 


inent writers aiid composers, 








rans 7 zm ~ we ‘coon news : 
Witness : 7 Sunn shore,” i E 
“1 tel me wc “one GOOD NEWS! 
ing inaohes GOOD NEWS]; 


See eeeeeeeeeee carer eeesseeees 





Price of Good News, 35 cts. Reduction for quanti- 
ties. Mailed post-free for retail price. 





Revised, greatly enlarged, and improved edition of 


CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 


This magnificent book has been revised and im- 
| proved, the songs of mavy new colleges added, 
and, besides being the most comprehensive collec- 
tion of Students’ Songs, containing those of all the 
colleges extant. It is one of the most attractive 
books for use in parties and all informal social 
| “sings.” Price, in cloth, $3 0U; gilt, $4.00. 








Keep in remembrance Living Waters. Unex- 
celled as a book for Praise Meetings, etc. 30 cts. 


'OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
| BOSTON. 

©. H. Ditson & Oo.,|J. E. Ditson @ Co., 
| 1H BROADWAT, SUCCESSORS TO LE & WALKER, 
| New York. Philadelphia. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 








The above is the title of our book of new songs for 
infant classes in our Sunday and day schools. The 
songs are written in one and two parts, and illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. The little folks will 4 into 


extacies over it. Sample copy in paper cover 20 cts. 
.00 per dozen (in board covers) by express. 
BQ Specimen pages free to all. 

FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O 


Just Out! 


ROWNo GLOR 


By 8S. W. STRAUB, 

Is filled with gems of S. S. Music! Get it 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
43> Send 35 cts. for Sample Copy—$3.60 per doz, 

© $30. or hundred, Sochars Prace Pree 


{ 
Goes - SHEER 
is Unrivaled! 
For Singing Schools, Conventions, Etc. «4 
Price only 60 cents: $6.00 per doz. 
Mw Send for Sample Copy. or 
JANSEN, McCLURG &CO., Chicago, i. 





72 ROBINSON'S v 

Hymna Tune Books 
ONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY 
F 


OR CHOIRS AND_CONGREGAT Toys 


i Re 
sau smn 


Gin ( CONGREGAT! P 
oe CHAPEL, SONGS, ©: P 
MCT page forma ac. addres the 
c+ AS BARNES & COMPANY #2 
{Rew York , Chicago & New Orleansz 
BwMUCATIONAL. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Se er Asrat 2. For circulars or ad- 

mission apply to MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON. 

May 15, Bradford, 

EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE 


Ne. 4036 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADEL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. vissad 














This 
situated in West phia, and combines advan- 
pt both city and country. For circulars with 
address the Principal. Mrs.J.A. BOGARDUS 
“Amer. School Inst.” is a reliable Educa- 
tional Agency 06 20 years successful experience in 
representing Teachers of known ability to Families 
oe + = over? grade. ay n of Candi- 
umn on now in preparati 

Explanatory Circulars for stamp. " ag 

J. W. SEHERMERHORN AM., Actuary, 
14 BOND STREET, New York. 


EXCURSIONS. 


GOENTNER’S GROVE, Bonair Station, N. 
E P.R.R. A delightful Excursion Park of 10 
acres, No stones, stumps, nor underbrush Pure 
spring water and a well. Dinner on the ground. 
A Revolutionary Battle-field Extensive improve- 
ments and amusements. Every accommodation. 
Engaged by every visiting Sunday-school Commit- 
tee the last two seasons. Apply 10 
J.B. &C. T. GOENTNER, Hatboro’ Pa. 


OF CHURCHES 
acter EXCURSION Secuth: 
fortable boats to the different Groves oni the River 
and Bay, for from $75 to ea eng | ” distance 
nd3P Mm. 

















and number. Apply between 8 a.m. a 


E. B. TAGGART 
104 North Wharves, Philadelphia. 


COMMITTEES 

ix EXCURSION SP tttorcues 

Schools, Lodyes, etc., can en; the commodious 

floating palace John Neilson. Give us a call 

before completeing arrangements. 

Orricg, No. 18 North Delaware Ave., Philad’a. 

JOHN LAUGHLIN, Superintendent. 

No liquor sold on board. 


KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS, 


Successors to B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, ald Queeusware, 


Old Stand, 923 MARKET STREET, 


Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and Decorated, choice styles and superior 

quality. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, 
Plain, Cut, and Engraved. Our stock has been 
carefully selected and purchased for cash, enabling 
us to sell at the lowest cash prices. Particular at- 
tention given to Decoration of China and Glass to 


order, in full sets or to match broken sets. Full 














= of latest styles and best makes’of Silver-Plated 
are, 
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OONFEOCTIONERY, , 


GROFT's 
COLT'S-FOOT ROCK: Shao 


CELEBRATED FO 


COUGHS and COLDS, 


CROFT, WILBUR: & CO., 
Manufacturers of Confections and Chocolates, 
1226 MARKET STREET, PHILA, 


4 
i 





AGEs Ts ‘WANTED. 


MENTENNIAL 
URIOSITY. 85,000 SOLD, 


Perfect and beautiful fac-similies of the o 
draft of the Declaration of Independence o 
United States, in the handwriting of JeGereat 





nal 
with 
corrections as made by Adams and Torr. D, Ms 
4th, 1776. Pamphlet form, in four colors 


bound, 50 cents each. Spect men noe tee 
for one. Great inducements to oats 
EMPIRE PUBLISHIN t0. On TROT NI. | 


Men are earning $40 to $120 ) per week, Zaven taal 


Our Gountry| 


AND ITS RESOU 
Complete in the thrilling, Adstery of 100 got fo event 
years, also of the great ** Maveditbétton,” 
description of our mighty resources iu agri¢ bee, 
commerce, minerals, menue natural won- 
ilnstreted. A “Cen- 
Wye View" free, Sells 


ders, curiosities, et«., all richi 
tury’ Map and “Bird’s- 


marvellounty fast. 1,000 more quick- 
ly for this and our .standard * L Oke 
stone,” 60,000 already sold, also new Bible, 2, 
illust. Has no equal, For extra te Write to 
HUBBARD BROS. , Publishers, adel phia. 
WO ND MONE Our “tiew od of in- 
| woaaeite Home Quem 
\ A apes ore it, Our prem’ beat the 
pio. of Don idle a day. Pat onlers choles Mow 
© per Huper y illustrated with chofce one- 
} oN rome 10 Cents. J, LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 


foea Be Btreet, Boston, Mass, 





AGENTS WANTED R the New BOR Work, OUR 


A Complete and Graphic R story of American ORDER. Lite 


200 YHA 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and P whe toss “Exciting 
Adveutures, Captivities, rorays, Scouts, Pioneer women an 
boys Indinn War-paths, Camp life, and Sports.—A book for 
Old and Young. Notadull page. No competition Enormous 
sales, Agents manted everywhere. Uustrated circulars free. 
J.0, MeCURDY & CO., 265. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LS 


THE BIBLE ILLUMINATED ! 


AGQRIGR} xsks iconties reebiotne enum hee 
sano ent ota dost 
d ma ® mo 


Gt, Chucinnat, 0 opiasaiNe a 


$12 i 1 BSR HE * 


$5 {o $20 Rg = R at nome. § 
AGENTS’ GUIDE on, Trig Smo 


Pleasant and Profitable Em 
“ Beautiful!” “ Charming!” “Oh, pa 
“What are they worth,” etc. Such are 
mations of those who see the he: -- ae a 4 
chromos uced by the European and American 
Chromo blishing Co, Every one will want 
them. It voquires im no talking to sell the pictures, 
hey ——_ for themselves. G@anvassers, m 
ladies and poateses out of em — wi 
find this the best opening ever o make 
money. For full particulars, send stamp for confi- 
cone circular. Address, F. GLEASON & CO., 
788 Washi ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEMPLE HARP. 


A new music book in Aikin’s Seven-Charac- 
ter Notes, with a thorough course of instruction 
in the most Natural and Kas System of Music i 
discovered. All can learn to Sing in one-fourth the 
time required by any other method. Adapted to 
Choirs, Singing-schools, etc., etc. Ssoees pages 
malied tree. hers wanted as Agents 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING MOUSE, 
Hos. 1102 and 1104 Sansom a St., Philad 


THE BEST YET.. 


POPULAR FAMILY BIBLE with 
Inturerated Dictionary. Conco noe, 
and other valuable extra matter. Splendid Il- 
lustrations and a ey men Elegant 
Bindin Extrao’ inducements to 
AGENTS. Special protection im terri- 
tory guaran 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Non. 1102 and 1104 Sansom St., Phil 


CRYSTAL aaa 


A new Sabbath-school Music Book in Aikin’s 
Seven-Character Notes, and upon a qrewene 
particularly adapted to the young learner. This boo! 
contains rare selections of new and beautiful ames 
Specimen copies mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUS 
Bes. 1102 and 1104 Sansom &St., Phil 

















ow lovely! 


sy 


VOICE OF | GOD. 


By REV. ALFRED NEVIN, 

A new and vwaiaable Book of i. oo 
interest, containing all the Histeric an 
Legendary Lore of the Bible, with accounts 
of its Patriarchs, Freee: Priests, 
Kings, and Heroes. 80U al Octavo 
pages, with numerous 4. some En- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Nos. 1102 and 1104 Sansom St., Philada. 





a week to nts, old and young, male and 
female, in tai Vocal locality. Terms and outpi free. 





GENTENNYAL: BOARDING. 


ESTMINSTER HOTE 


Fronting on Bélmon®@ Westminster Ave’s. L 


Near the Centennial Grounds, West Philadelphia. This New and Beautifully Located 
Hotel is Now Open for the Reception of Guests, City Railroad Cars pass the House every 


two minutes for the Centennial Buildings and all parts of the city. 
a hearin neal 00., Baie -naaocwd 
ie Poplar Street, bet. 40th and 4st Sts., Philad’a. EL | 
to the Main Exhibition Building. Conducted omthe Euro R 
excellent. No * , wor of any kind sold on the h prem. ape csily adapted fo fasatlien. single lode 


cents; room double bed, from Lf 00 to b 92.50 per day. Persons desiring to engage rooms can 


EABODY HOTE] 


250 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. . 

The above TEMPERANCE HOUSE is entirely NEW with NEW FURNITURE, and central 

locality iu the city, being omty one and a half squares south of the Continental Hotel, and near the 
‘amusements. 

ving the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad GET OFF AT THE DOOR, from Union 

Line Street Cars. m Pennsylvania Central Railroad, get off at Ninth and Market. From Reading 

Railroad take 


rincipal places 0 
. arri 
Railroad VT Gallowhill Street t Care—exc hange for Tenth and Locust. North 
Second and Third Street shange for corner of Ninth and Walnut. 


Oars run directly to the Centennial Grounds from the Door. 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 300 GUESTS, OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


JAMES WATSON, chseaanatee for 21 years of ‘“‘ Henri ota; Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE: CONTINENTAL HOTET 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL HOTE] 


inmedingy opposite the Main Exhibition Builias. 
Stories in height, with an Elevator and all Modern Bewaneg is also 


UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE CONTINENTAL. 


THR SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
THR BEST LESSON HELP PUBLISHER 


Although the first number of THE ScHOL- 
ARS’ QUARTERLY was issued only in J anuary 
of this year, it has rapidly gained a large cir- 
culation, extending already to every State in 
the Union. 

Wherever it goes it makes friends. It is 
considered by those who have tried it the 
most complete scholars’ help published. 
«|Nearly all who at first sent for specimen 
copies have since ordered a full supply—for 
their schools or classes. The third number 
(for July, August, and September) is now 
nearly ready. Orders for it should be sent in 

early. 




















Penn. 









































PRICE: 


on Copies, one year, (four quarters) > - $25.00, 

“ three months, (one quarter) “ 6.25. 
Ringle Copies, one year, (four quarters) ~ * 
One Copy, three months, (one quarter) - 07. 


Published at the office of Tue Sunpay Scuoon Times. Address, 





3] 


ddress, P: O. VickzRy & Co., Pom 


INSURANCE, 


“OLDEST LARGEST & BEST 
(716, <A, 1818. 


VISITORS TO THE 


GREAT BXPOSITION, 


Geta Yearly Accident Policy in the 


RAVELER 


Life and Accident 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 








Any authorized agent will write one at short no- 
tice. They cover all risks of accident, whether of 
travel or occupation. Cost $5 to $10 per $1,000, 
for employments not specially hazardous. 

For $5v a year, a merchant, ap editor, 
fessional man, or gentleman can buy a $10, oo 
Poliey, insuring the full sum in case of death b 
accident, or $50 a week if totally disabled. Clerks, 
Teachers, Artists, etc., can secure from $1,000 up 
Hh = according to their ability, at the same low 
rate, 


Traveling Agen ensers Printers, Shoemakers, 

Machinists, etc , 87.50 per $1,000 
Blacksm: atone Ocigeavers, Policemen, 

., 810 per $1,000. 

Best Life Insurance, with ample security, at 

Low Cash Rates. All Policies non-forfeitable. 


Farmers, etc 





CASH ASSETS, - $3,750,000. 
CASH SURPLUS, $1,300,000. 
LOSSES PAID, - $3,000,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
BODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


Wm, W. Allen, Gen’] Agent and Attorney, 
112 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


8S. G. Wright, Special Agent, 
N, E. Cor. Third and Chestnut Sts. 
Agents Every where. 


~ “AMERICAN 
LIFS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


§. E. Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 





ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1876, OVER $6,000,000. 


TRUSTEES, 


George W. Hill, Philip B. Mingle, 
Alexander Whilldin, Hon, Alex. G. Cattell, 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazlehurst, 
Hon, James Pollock, H. H. Eldridge, 

W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 
Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin, 


John Wanamaker. 
a3-CHARTER PERPETUAL.“@ 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


876 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000,00, Assets, $1,559,858.76, 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its 
surplus premjums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment —s issued at life rates. 
Agents Wanted. Ap to S$. STEPHENS, Vice- 
Precktont, 921 ‘aed St., Piitadeiphia, Pa, 





Grand, Centennial Or, gan, 


Main Building, East Gallery, Phila, 
Our Mr. Kilburn will bein constant attendance 
during the season of the Exhibition to receive our 
and. uil interested, and to transact any 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


ery 
E, & G. G. MOUK & HASTINGS, Boston, 





